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MILLING COMPANY 





DAY or NIGHT... 


International bulk flour trucks can deliver “Bakery-Proved” flours to your plant... 


and at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling by Airslide* 


rail car or bulk truck, falk with your International representative. 


International 


FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 


Proved” ~ ade ® GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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The Capitol 
Washington, 1665 


Consistent quality is the foundation of any 
masterpiece. Flour Mills of America as- 
sures consistency and high quality through 
strict laboratory controls of all FMA 


brands. Uniformly fine year after year. 





lour Mills of America. Inc 


KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against ‘All Risks 





Chicago + New York 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 


Minneapolis 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ecwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 




















“Golden loaf’ FL {OUR 
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Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 56 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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Quantacolor « if mente castanteit 
can boost your: ‘flour sales 
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r For five years Bemis has offered flour millers 
the sales benefits of QUANTACOLOR ... and 


this amazing service has proved its value time 






















after time. 


The QUANTACOLOR method of scientific color 
determination is, frankly, a little difficult to under- 
stand. You can, though, easily understand what 
QUANTACOLOR does... 


IT HELPS SELL YOUR PRODUCTS 


The reason is simple. Most retail buying is im- 
pulse buying ...and harmonious colors in a brand 
or package design attract attention and create a 





friendly feeling—an impulse to buy. 


That’s where QUANTACOLOR comes in. It 
is a scientific “yardstick” that makes sure 





the colors in your brand or package design 
look right together ... that they attract cus- 
tomers and SELL. 














General Offices —408 Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Skilled technicians check, or “Quantacode,” the colors 

in a brand. Nature creates colors in four Quantas... 

and there are all colors of the spectrum in each 

Quanta. Colors from the same Quanta are pleasing 

when used together. Very slight changes, sometimes 
| scarcely noticeable, will put a color into the Quanta 
that agrees with its companion colors. 
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-STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Puank A, Tues, Pres. 
Hanny M. Sraarion, Vice Pres. 


ae. - Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Veancis J. Prrzearaick, Vice Pres. 
FP. L. Rosunsury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
















Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and AIl Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 




















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 









To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 





Or receive better service + Or be in better hands 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 
1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
























~ Nature is fickle. That's why wheat quality varies so much 

: from harvest to harvest. That's where our huge storage 
facilities go to work in preserving the best from each crop 
until needed by millers. That's why we are always in a 
position to give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 


Me BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


» 


ten ne KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 





ee ooperatine MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR f J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~=—E. M. SUMMERS 


nomen 
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One of these fingerprints is different from all the others. An 
expert can spot the intruder in moments. 
Likewise, when some small or hidden factor causes 
variations in successive mill runs of flour—even though the wheat used and 
the milling conditions apparently have not changed — Russell-Miller 
experts are quick to detect the deviation from standard and are 
equally as quick in finding both the cause and the remedy. 
Such vigilance . . . such priceless know-how . . . assures our 
customers of flour that performs in an unvarying way, delivery after delivery, 


Another word for it is... Un uform ] ty 
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RUSSELL-MILLER Bakery Flours 

| 

Headquarters: Minneapolis; with mills in Buffalo, N. Y., Alton, IIl., ! 

Dallas, Texas, Billings, Mont., and Valley City, 

Mandan, Minot, Grand Forks, North Dakota. | 

| 

1662 Ay 1967 Millers of superb Bakery Flours including Occipent, Pronucen, Sweet 
servina / AMERICA’S Loar, Sweet Loar Speciat, Eaco, SuNsuRsT, GoLp Heart, KYROL, 

| FINEST \ YEARS / BAKERS OccipENnt 100% WHoLe Wueat, Powerrul, Batic, AMERICAN | 

Beauty SPECIAL, AMERICAN Beauty Bakers, Reiianie, AMERICAN | 

\/ Bgauty Cake, RovaAL PATENT AND Wuite SPRAY. | 

! 
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The baker's order moves fast 

usually by phone—to the nearest 
Pillsbury District Office. Here the 
order is analyzed according to the 


baker’s flour specifications. Then 
| 


the order is forwarded to the near 
Pillsbury plant that mills the par 
ticular kind of wheat used in that 
flour. Pillsbury, with coast-to-coast 
milling facilities, gives the baker 
exactly the kind of flour he s 
fies...at the greatest saving: 
him. What's more, Pillsbury Baker 
Flours uniformly meet these 
fications, delivery afler deliver 
thanks to the exacting tests of | 
Quality Control Department. 
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Pillsbury pioneered in leasing airslide b I 


Ibs. of flour) can be routed via any railroad line, 


lan 
is important because it means the special car (lk 


lling cars. This 


vaded with 95,000 


} 


nywhere in the 


country. This modern service is available on request to any baker who 


has the necessary flour storage fac s. Other 


handling are continually under study at Pillsbury 


distribution is an everyday watchword. No matte 


located, he can get the flour that meets his exact specifi 
lowest possible cost . . . delivered via the route he 


I 


reqi 


thods of flour 
id efficiency of 
here a baker is 
ations at the 


lests. 











What sells baked foods? (NO. 4 IN A SERIES) 


_ IT-COSTS ABOUT 1% A LOAF 
TO SHIP FLOUR 1000 MILES 


Pillsbury’s distribution efficiency helps bakers 


provide the nation’s Best Buy in Food 


Enriched bakery bread is one of today’s greatest 
food bargains. One reason: Flour, the principal ingre- CANADA 
dient, is now milled and distributed more efficiently 
than ever before in history. 

Shipping costs, nevertheless, are a major expense 
item . . . making the story of flour distribution 
important to every baker who competes for the 
housewife’s dollar. 

The story starts . . . as did civilization itself... 
with men working in a field of grain. The wheat 
moves along to market to the accompaniment of a 
train whistle cutting the quiet of the Western plain. 
The tempo quickens in the pounding rhythms of 
the flour mill . . . and then settles down to the steady 
clicking of the rails as the finished flour moves 








through the night to bake shops in every part of 


the land. Al a cost of only '/; of a cent per one-pound Strategic location of the 11 Pillsbury Mills provides 
loaf per 1000 miles! better flour blends and mixes at lower average cost to 
; bakers in every part of the country. Some of these mills 
are near good sources of supply for choice hard wheat. 

Others are in the heart of the soft wheat country. The 

best flour blend for each bakery purpose is produced in 

the mill where the job can be done most efficiently ... 

and the baker can get the variety he needs from one 

dependable source, produced to exact specifications, 


From all parts of the U.S. orders oteceeente 
flow smoothly into transportation : o,°° *e° 
offices in each Pillsbury Mill. They 
are processed and passed on to mill 
upervisors for production and load- 
ing. The bakers’ wishes are followed 
as to delivering railroad line and the 
ars are sent on their way. Pillsbury 
nizes the great importance of 
on today. It was the first 
place a vice president in 
of transportation. This de- 
t has a noteworthy record 
hip in developing new 
hip flour, improving han- 
ethods and working out 1 Ndi 
NS Sac A yt ng ... your partner in building sales! 


railroads and the Interstate Com- Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Remember the time when Mother forgot to pack 

the hamburgers? That’s a situation that occurs occasionally 
with just about every American family! But... 

Mother brought the buns to make the hamburgers! 

Just goes to prove the importance of bread! Because 
practically everybody does enjoy bread at every meal 

Not many foods in that category! 








Bread would not be in this very favorable position If you are not already making use of these special- 
without the constant and constructive efforts of ized services (although a great many other leading 
America’s bakers to make bread that’s enriched, bakers are), why not send a part of your business our 
breads of infinite variety, bread that tastes good! And way? We'll pay the freight on your telephone call or 
as specialists in milling bakery flours, it’s our pleasure wire ... and give you the most pleasing product and 
to have served America’s bakers for many years service you’ve ever had! 





FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS f 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS ¢ KANSAS CITY 
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GMI PROGRESS—The president and chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., review the progress of the company at the annual 


shareholders’ meeting and take a look into the future. 


BU. vs. CWT.—Trade groups press opposing views in the bu. vs. cwt. 
wise cheb eheeé anos sees eee Page 11 


controversy 


Page 10 


FMA REPORT—Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, - 


its annual report to shareholders 


eran Page 12 


KOREAN MILLS—Since the ceasefire in South Korea, the flour mill- 


ing capacity of that country has been considerably expanded .. . 


Page 13 
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Wheat Low on USDA Priority 
List Under Public Law 480 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Officials at the 
operating level of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—and also those 
close to policy making—-say that the 
priority for wheat, cotton and rice 
under Public Law 480 export authori- 
zations will be relatively low in the 
proposed program. Highest ratings 
will go to feed grains and edible fats 
and oils 

The officials state that the devel- 
opment of procurement programs for 
foreign nations under PL 480 will lag 
well behind trade expectations. Hopes 
had been expressed for a veritable 
snowstorm of authorizations immedi- 
ately following the enactment of the 
new billion dollar fund 

With two possible exceptions, it is 
estimated that thee will be a period 
of upwards of six weeks before any 
substantial quantity of PL 480 
authorizations will be issued. One ex- 
ception will be Poland and the com- 
mitment to that country will be hon- 
ored as soon as possible. The other 


has not been identified, but the ex- 
pectation is that it will be Korea. 

Dealing with feed grain procure- 
ments, officials say the assumption 
that they can move a minimum of 
300 million bushels of feed grains is 
highly optimistic and unlikely of 
achievement. In regard to edible fats 
and oils, they say that the export 
movement in the new crop year will 
equal that of last year. Contemplated 
is a sharp reduction in PL 480 author- 
izations and the buying power avail- 
able for them, In the current fats and 
oils year, PL 480 stimulated as much 
as 60 to 65% of exports; in the new 
crop year this stimulus will be re- 
duced to about 40%. This conclusion 
is based on the export outlook for 
Spain and Italy. 

The officials consider that the over- 
all outlook is good and exports of ed- 
ible fats and oils will be equal to that 
of last year because heavy buying for 
dollars is anticipated. 

Within the past 10 days an inter- 
agency committee made up of officials 
from USDA, the International Co- 

(Turn to PL 480 on page 28) 


U.S. Flour Exports in 1956-57 
Reach the Largest Volume 
Of Past Eight Years 


WASHINGTON—Flour exports 
from the U.S. in the 1956-57 market- 
ing year reached the largest volume 
of the past eight years, a tabulation 
of export data by the Millers National 
Federation reveals. A total of nearly 
27 million ewt. is indicated during 
1956-57 as compared with 21.5 million 
a year ago and only 15.7 mer ewt, 
in 1953-54 

The 1956-57 export figures as re- 
ported do not include shipments over- 
seas under the Public Law 480 Title 
III foreign food relief program. This 
program only got actively under way 
for flour during the year and the to- 
tal for 10 months (July-May) was re- 
ported at a little over 3 million ewt 
If relief flour shipments are also in- 
cluded as exports, the total is ex- 
pected to exceed 31 million ewt. for 
the fiscal year 

Durum wheat flour and semolina 
amounted to 167,408 ewt. during 1956 
57. These figures are also not included 
in the regular flour export totals. A 
year ago they amounted to 101,203 
ewt. and two years ago they were re- 
ported at 110,252 ewt, 

As in other recent years, the in- 
crease in flour exports accounts for 
nearly all of the gain in total flour 
produced, MNF said. Total mill pro- 
duction of flour during the fiscal year 
was reported at 236,971,000 ewt. (the 
largest grind since 1948-49) as against 
225,710,000 ecwt. last year—-an_ in- 
crease of 11,261,000 cwt. The total 
gain in exports and relief flour ship- 


ments overseas is estimated at around 
10 million ewt 

The principal gains in flour export 
occurred in Asian markets, notably 
Japan, Indonesia, Indochina, Ceylon 
and the Philippines. Some significant 
increases were also noted in Latin 
America 

Several factors contributing to the 
larger exports in 1956-57 were gov- 
ernment programs, notably PL 480 
and ICA, though these programs were 
much less important for flour than for 
wheat; high quality available, especi- 
ally of protein, compared with Cana- 
da; the reduced French wheat crop 
in 1956; significant gains in total 
world shipments of flour; and very 
active and aggressive salesmanship by 
U.S. export millers 

Details of U.S. exports of wheat 
flour by countries appear on page 22. 
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A. A. Sadok Named 
To Export Post 


KANSAS CITY—Albert A. Sadok 
has joined Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., as manager of the Latin Amer- 
ican export flour department, Now 
on the job in Kansas City, Mr. Sadok 
plans to move his wife and two 
children from Dallas in the near 
future 

Mr. Sadok was formerly assistant 
export manager for Burrus Mills, 
Inc., Dallas, and prior to that served 
in the U.S. Air Force. 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS BY FISCAL YEARS 
1949-50 THROUGH 1956-57 


Year Wholly Other 
(July-June) U.S (bonded) Total 
cw cw cw 
1949-50 17,059,736 4,062,679 21,122,615 
1950-5! 16,771,612 3,622,649 22,394,261 
1951-52 16,168,032 2,114,677 20,262,709 
1952-53 17,343,074 2,949,135 20,292,209 


From official U.S. sources 


Year Wholly Other 
(July-June) us (bonded) Total 
cw cw cw 
1953-64 14,253,930 1,423,091 16,677,021 
1954-55 19,663,782 462,076 20,365,667 
1966-66 21,663,615 4,768 21,698,673 
1966-57 26,698 208 66,680 26,956,088 





July Flour Output Near 


Flour production by U.S. mills in 
July, as estimated on the basis of 
weekly reports to The Northwestern 
Miller from mills believed to account 
for 75% of the total U.S. output, 
amounted to 18,958,300 sacks. Daily 
average output amounted to 861,700 


sacks for 22 working days. July pro- 
duction increased from June, 1957, 
and also from July, 1956. There were 
only 20 working days in June, 1957, 
and 21 in July, 1956. Daily average 
output in July, 1957, however, was 
less than in June, but more than 





U. S. AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION BY MONTHS: 
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19 Million Sacks 


July, 1956. The estimated July pro- 
duction by U.S. mills of 18,958,300 
sacks represented an increase of 4.5% 
from June production of 17,996,100 
sacks. Total output was also 7.1% 
more than the 17,844,500 sack total 
for July, 1956. The July, 1957, esti- 


mated daily average output of 861,- 
700 sacks represented a 5% decrease 
from the June average of 899,800 
sacks. Compared with the 849,700- 
sack average in July, 1956, produc- 
tion in July this year was up 2.2%, 
(See accompanying chart.) 


U.S. Wheat Flour Production for July, 1957 


Th 


Minneapolis . 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior 


SOUTHWEST 

BUFFALO 

CENTRAL AND sol THEAST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


TOTALS 
Percent of U.S. Total 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 
AVERAGE PER DAY 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller are believed to account for approximately 
5’) of the total U.S. wheat flour output. Figures for Huffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis 
yepresent 100°, of production at those points. 


In sacks 
July, June, July, 
1957 1957 1956 
916,900 RR2,500 904,000 
2,052,400 1,916,200 1,844 200 
2,969,300 2,798,700 2,740,100 
1,085,400 1,083 300 1,180,500 
4,153,700 3,931,500 3 965,200 
5,230,100 5,014,800 5,145,700 
2,383,500 2,274,900 2,150,200 
2,184,600 2,119 200 2,014,000 
1,309,500 1,145,400 1,306,500 
14,086,000 13,358,100 13,365,500 
743 74.2 749 
18,958,300 17,996,100* 17,844,5001 
461,700 899, 800* 849,700t 


*Bureau of the Census reported production of 18,144,000 sacks (907,000 daily) 


for June, 1957 


+Bureau of the Census reported production of 17,697,000 sacks (843,000 daily) 


for July, 1956 
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Top Officers of GMI Review Progress (02. Tic i 


Chairman of the Board 


Of Company at Stockholders’ Meeting 2"2."'e22: 


below the previous year and our 

















B ll position in the industries where we 
Charles H. e " : operate was well maintained 
President Highlights Of Talks I compliment President Charles H 
Bell for his stewardship. It was his 
ie ¢ 4 . “% ‘Go le > ‘a> ) : Stam P . : ‘one . : oO 
It a di tinet pleasure to welcome MINNEAI OLIS—-Stockholders of General Mills, Inc., here Aus constructive leadership, along with 
you to the first annual meeting of 20 for their first annual meeting in the company’s headquarters city that of his able associates in manage- 
General Mills’ stockholders held out- heard a report of expanding sales in a highly competitive climate and ment, which enabled the company to 
ide of Delaware, We are holding it received a pledge of progress. Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the board, hold a successful course through the 
here in our headquarters city because and ¢ harles H Bell, president, reviewed the company’s fiscal year that changing conditions which prevailed 
ended May 31, with a new sales record of $527,702,000 in our econom\ 
so many stockholders suggested it i. é a many 
@® “Our employees,” Mr. Bell said, “increased to 13,700, the highest The act C a] 
and because it will provide broader 1e impact of taxes on Genera 4 
ffai ' in company history. Our wages, salaries and retirement benefits reached Mills operations has been evere 1 
participation in company affairs by an all- » hig 74 B71 “pressing dis ; arr , age ~r . 
- aa J in all aane be po of $74,671,000." Expressing disappointment that earn During the year 1956-57 total taxes “ 
we? owners e419 926 ; ( > ‘ © » ! sale « ¢ ¢ 
‘ r ‘ ings of $12,235,000 did not equal the previous year’s peak of $14,000,000, federal, state and local—amounted 
" ay 8 * » iT id > > ‘ ‘ . " _o ‘ 9) . . 

Our sales in 1956-57 continued their Mr. Bell pointed out that unusually « mpetitive conditions and a 12- to $8.16 per share of common stock f 
upward trend for the seventh con- week strike at the company’s chemical plant at Kankakee, IIl., had ad- For the previous year, taxes totaled [ 
secutive year, reaching the record versely affected profits. “In spite of last year’s difficulties,” he said, “the $9 per share. In each of the two { 
figure of $527,702,000 $11,600,000 esprit de corps of the entire organization is excellent, and they are deter- years, taxes were far in excess of 
above the previous year’s sales, Our mined to make 1957-58 more successful net earnings 
employees increased to 13,709 during @ Mr. Bullis noted that the impact of taxes on GMI’s operations 
the year, the highest in company his- has been severe. “During the year 1956-57,” he said, “total taxes Progress and Research 
tor Our wages, Salaries and retire- federal, state and local—-amounted to $8.16 per share of common stock The company continued to move 
ment benefits reached an all-time For the previous year, taxes totaled $9 per share. In each of the tw ahead with its program of capital in 
high of $74,671,000 years, taxes were far in excess of net earnings.” vestment in new plants, new equip 

Our profits were $12,235 000—the @ Mr. Bullis emphasized the importance of the company con ment, modernization and acquisition 
fifth highest in company history; our tinuing program of capital investment in new plants, new equipment to diversify our activities further. In 
earnin per share were $4.88 80¢ modernization and acquisitions. “In a dynamic economy such as we art a dynamic economy such as we are 
below the previous year; our divid- in today,” he declared successful companies must continue to ex in today, successful companies must 
ends continue at $3 per share of com- pand and diversify. This can be done in two ways—by the acquisition continue to expand and diversify 
mon stock, and the return on begin- of other companies and by the development of new products and new This can be done in two ways—by 
ning net worth was 9.3%. markets. Your company is alert to the possibilities in both directions the acquisition of other companies, 

Your management was indeed dis- : = Mr. Bell ages — perp a ae ga a me and by the development of new prod- 

‘ « ol e company's furthe versific ( ™ 0-Bake Foo ts ; , ce The ec , 
appointed that the $12,235,000 earn- Po a a ets prota te ee ee ae ucts and new markets, The company 
: Inc,, second largest producers of ready-to-bake biscuits; (2) Protex is alert to the possibilities in both 
ings did not equal the previous year's , } 
. S. A., of Mexico, producers of steroid intermediates used in the manu directions / 
peak carnings of $14 million, but the ; : ; k : ; : : ; 
facture of cortisone and other drugs; and (3) Chem-O-Cel, a line of The world tod . of cl o 
unusually competitive conditions pre- > orid today 38 one of chan{ 
sponges impregnated with detergent tesearch,”” he emphasized, ‘“‘con ine consumer tast 1 changing | § 
vailing throughout the year and a omen Qo tee te Uiadload of the Laat i cian ten : msumer tastes and cnhangins a 
lu.week strike at the Kankakee ee eg ee ee products. Modern businessmen must a 

: or our growth and development programs , ‘ ‘ ws © an : 

chemical plant did not permit it, In . M4 ; ' be innovators, using science and re- s 
‘ 4 ‘ @ Looking at the economics of the food industry, Mr. Bullis pre search to devel , lucts ; 

spite of last year’s difficulties the en ‘ evelop new products, new 

dicted a bright future. “From the general trend in the gross national services. new rocess it f 
eaprit de corps of the entire organi- soduction of goods and services. together i ihe knee memital a processes and to im- ; F 
zation is excellent, and they are de- peveneree CS GOONS ARS Services Vet ~s wees ~ wes Capita: in prove their present products. That is } 
oat S vestments in new plants and equipment he said, “it seems realistic the purpose of ot rrressiy : 
termined to make 1957-58 more suc- tr forecast an addit ) increase of $1.500 the i Pace 1s purpose OF Our ageressive r / 
ontaie’ 0 forecast an additional increase o ) in the average family’s in search program. It has served us well | 
: come within the next 10 years M1 Bullis pointed to grow ane popu in the past, not only in food and ani 
Highlights of Year lation as another reason for optimism. “Every sign,” he said, “points to mal feeds but also in chemical. me 
Z > ‘ Pye . be ) o7 wo 

Rather than. recite the detail of a jump from our 170 million today to 200 million by 1970. And we all chanical and other non-food product : - 
the annual report, it seemed more hope they will be cake, bread and cereal eaters The company is now investing more .. 2 
fruitful to merely touch on a few @ Stockholders represented at the meeting reelected present mem than $4 million a year in its formal 
highlights and to discuss a little the bers of the board of directors rhe board then reelected officers f ir the research programs. In addition, it 
lessons Wwe have learned and the coming year. It also elected William H. Lang, president of Foley spends about $5.5 million for contract 

™ or . . , » POO ‘ ' 7. ive @ y > 
plans we are formulating for the fu- Brothers, Inc,, St. Paul, to the company’s executive committee. A dit research, all of which we recover as 
ture development of the company ector of GMI since September, 1994 Mr. Lang replaces Putnam D a part of the government defense pro 
. Of prime importance is the oper- + eee yr pernee = oo oe a peng gram. This enlarges the company 
ating organization itself, There were Crosby Co. for 54 years. Mr. MeMillan remains a member of the board store of scientific knowledge in these 
few major changes among our execu- “ civectars. ' . fields. We expect our research pro 
Since GMI’s formation in 1928, the company’s annual meetings of eram to be even m fect 
tive and divisional management Bram ) ven more emective in 
oe stockholders have been held in Delaware, the state in which the firm the future 
group The management additions < peed 1 
: ; is incorporated, Mr. Bell said the 1957 session was moved to Minneapolis Ty ; ‘ _ | 
mentioned a year ago--in our chemi- : ‘ te ansiieani - 1e effect of diversification is re 
"es » > Ss "( stoc oO rs : ( ovide oppor 
cal division, in our commercial de- See ey eee ee eee ae A p-acipalliaata flected in the sources of earnings, In 
tunity for broader participation by owners in company affairs 
velopment activities and in research (Turn HARRY A. BULLIS 
are working out extremely well. G tinued and strengthened as we move 

Cullen Thomas, one of our senior vic« into this new year 

presidents, retired during the yea An improved retirement program f 

after 26 years of service, but his ex introduced toward the close of the 

perience and good advice are still year has had a fine effect on the 

available to us on a consulting basis morale of our personnel. An impor 

A new sales program in the chemical — tant facet of the new plan was a 30% 

division transferred a good share of increase in benefits to former em- ' 

our field work from agents and _ployees already on retirement. Those 

brokers to our own sales personne! retirees received the increase with 

which we feel will add greatly to our tremendous enthusiasm and apprecia- 

sales effectiveness. tion 

We accelerated Our manpower Another positive influence on our 
J I 

building program during the year effectiveness was the new executive 

Management development conferences incentive and estate building program 

reached over 1,300 executives in eight upproved by the board of directors 


sessions. A well-organized and sound last summer and announced to the 
recruiting program brought us a good organization in November. This plan 





group of young employees, principally aimed at improving the caliber and 
from colleges and universities. Care effectiveness of key executives, is tied 
ful selection and appraisal of men for closely to earnings. The amount of 
promotion and organized supervisory each year’s incentive fund is based 
review of individual employee's actis on the relationship between the com- 
ities through “how am I doing” tech pany’s net profit after taxes and the 
niques are producing improved re stockholders’ net worth at the begin- 


Charles H. Bell sults. These programs are being con- (Turn to CHARLES H. BELL on page 25) Harry A. Bullis 
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Elevator Men 
Push Claim 
For Bu. 


MINNEAPOLIS A grain trade 
spokesman this week has issued a 
tatement citing reasons for opposi- 


tion to the proposed shift from the 


bush to the hundredweight as a 
ba , rain trading 
Pete Stalleop, secretary of the 


Northwest Country Elevator Assn. 
and the Minneapolis Terminal Eleva- 
tor Assn., said that “there appears 
to be little to gain, and must to risk 


losin in casting aside the experi- 
ence of a very workable system” of 
grain irketing 


Mr. Stalleop’s statement follows: 
What seems to be happening in the 
bushel-vs.-cwt. controversy is a grow- 


ing awareness of how much more 
widespread are the implications than 
originally considered by many who at 
first favored the change 

The committee of purchasing 
agents of the American Feed Manu- 
facture) Assn. has bridled at the 
opposit expressed by the Terminal 
Elevator Grain Merchants Assn., and 
th entirely understandable on the 
part of men who have worked so 
hard and so long for what they sin- 
cere! believe is a good reform. 


However, their newest statement 
that “the proposed change is only on 


pricing in the buying and selling and 
in futur trading in grain” really 
falls far short of describing the total 


implications 


of the proposal 
Areas Involved 

Thoughtful study of the problem 
discloses that at least all the follow- 
ing areas, and possibly others, may 
be involved in making any such dras- 
tic change 

(1) Placing of U.S. government 
price support programs on a cwt. 
basi (Significantly, this is where 
the proponents of the change now 
want to begin, having failed to arouse 
the necessary interest in the grain 


industry to evolve the change with- 
out vernment coercion.) 

(2) Shifting of Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement warehouse rates 
to a cwt basis 

(3) Changing all storage and han- 
dling tariffs, and all warehouse rate 
tructures prescribed by state com- 
mission ind state legislatures, to 
cwrt t | 

(4) Converting all crop reporting 


on yields per acre and volumes of 
to cwts., not only for past 
records but for the future 

(5) Converting all price and vol- 
ume records in all grain markets to 
a cwt Dasis 


produc tion, 


(6) Changing futures and cash 


market rules, regulations, practices, 
ind statistics 


Even though not all these factors 


iv |} e been contemplated by the 
feed purchasing agents in making 
their or nal suggestion, it is evident 
that the ire all involved, and all of 


mmense concern to people in the 
grain business 

Perhaps they help to explain why 
there is a rising voice of protest from 
grain people, at the roundabout 
means now proposed, espoused by the 
purchasing agents of feed manufac- 
turers, to “reform” another industry. 

This roundabout way is, of course, 
the threat of the Commodity Stabili- 
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Trade Groups Press Opposing Views 
In Bu.-vs.-Cwt. Controversy 


zation Service of the USDA to use 
its great power in grain marketing 
to force an unwelcome change on the 
grain trade. 

Exchange Opposed 

Even though the AFMA committee 
has told the trade press that the 
Terminal Elevator statement is “the 
first and only formal opposition by 
any organization to the grain trading 
change-over,” this is far from the 
fact. Both the Northwest Country 
Elevator Assn. and the Minneapolis 
Terminal Elevator Assn. have for 
some time been on record in opposi- 
tion. Recently, the Minneapolis Grain 
Commission Merchants Assn. also 
voted to oppose the cwt. And on the 
day after the AFMA statement was 
released, the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change directors adopted a formal 
position opposed to changing from the 
bushel basis of trading 

This action by a major futures con- 
tract market, and the largest cash 
grain market in the country, is most 
significant, and comes after a great 
deal of study of the complexities of 
the problem 

The very fact cited by the AFMA, 
that grain marketing is now so very 
efficient and low-cost, raises the ques- 
tion as to why it is necessary for the 
feed buyers to insist upon its drastic 
reorganization. Grain merchandising 
firms have repeatedly offered to 
make all supplies available to their 
feed manufacturing customers on a 
ewt. basis, and this would appear to 
solve the problem as far as the buy- 
ers’ needs are concerned. 

Grain elevator men are concerned 
with the fact that they would prob- 
ably have to continue using the bush- 
el terminology anyway, even after a 
change elsewhere, because they deal 
with a space concept as well as with 
weights. In computing storage and 
shipping capacities, in estimating the 
number of boxcars needed to move 
a grain erop, etc., the bushel is a very 
useful unit of measure because it ap- 
proximately equates the lighter 
grains, as oats, with the heavier 
grains, such as wheat and soybeans. 

Thus, grain people might find it 
impossible to gain the accounting 
savings supposedly resulting from use 
of the cwt. basis, because of the con- 
tinued necessity to deal with both 
bushels and weight of grain, Many of 
them are beginning to feel that the 
feed buyers should be contented with 
reforming their own accounting sys- 
tems where savings can be effected, 
and cease attempting to force the re- 
form through the government's bulk 
grain operations as well. 

Storage of grain remains the pri- 

(Turn to BU, VS. CWT. on page 
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Canadian Action 
Spurs Pressure 


To Adopt Cwt. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON The Canadian 
government has added emphasis to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
position that U.S. grains should be 
sold and price supported on a cwt 
basis as it reported a Canadian farm 
and trade consensus in that direction 

The Canadian study of the attitude 
of farmers and the trade shows that 
the desire for the shift is not unani 
mous, but it leans heavily in favor of 
the change to ewt 
USDA officials report 

Mid-West processors, on learning 
of the action of the Canadian govern 


measurement, 


ment, classed it as a constructive 
move and probably may do much to 
sway some of the opposition to the 
bu.-vs.-cwt. proposal 

At the same time the outburst ol 
interest in the ewt. proposal has 
caused the National Grain Trad 
Council to poll its members to ascer 
tain where they may stand 

A diversity of views from among 
the membership of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. may also con 
found the USDA's firm intention to 
get the cwt. basis into operation with 
the 1958 wheat crop. The USDA plan 
is to amend the previously issued 
wheat loan bulletin for the 1958 
wheat crop, which wa 
bushel basis, and restate it on a cwt 


issued on a 


basis 

One reason holding back USDA of 
ficials in making a formal announce 
ment to make the switch is the desire 
to. await the outcome of the GFDNA 
convention, Another is the desire ol 
the Commodity Stabilization Service 
to have a broad consultation with all 
segments of the grain industry to col 
lect ideas 

The cwt proposal is now being ob 
jected to by some trade organizations 
which up to now had shown littl 
reaction to it However, it has the 
strong support of the feed industry 
It also has the backing of some ware 
house-processing firms which indicate 
that they switched to cwt. measure 
ment several years ago and believe 
“merely 
remnants of old-fashioned hbookkeep 
ing 


that current objections are 


Major Issue 
The ewt. proposal is taking shape 
as a new major issue in the gram 
trade. Proponents and opponents are 
vigorously talking to persons here 
They either damn or praise USDA 








Attention, Mr. Berger! 


DULUTH, MINN.—At a meeting held Aug. 14, the board of di 
ectors of the Duluth Board of Trade adopted the following resolution 

“BE IT RESOLVED that the Duluth Board of Trade is directly 
opposed to changing the trading unit of grain from the bushel to the 
hundredweight inasmuch as the many disadvantages of such a change 
would far outweigh any advantages. Any attempt to convert trading and 
accounting practices based on many decade 
ing experience is a risky and impractical task especially when it affect 
the thinking of everyone associated in any way with the agricultural 
economy from the producer to the consumer. On this basis we main 
tain that a change in the unit of measure 
of conversion upon a greater number than are now affected by the 
necessity of converting to the hundredweicht 


of production and market 


merely shift the burden 








1] 





Lewis L,. Crosby 


NEW PRESIDENT—The board of di- 
rectors of Cargo Carriers, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, transportation subsidiary of 
Cargill, Inc., has elected Lewis L. 
Crosby, former executive vice presi- 
dent, to the office of president, He 
succeeds F, J. Hays, who was named 
chairman of the board, The firm op- 
erates large fleets of barges on in- 
land waterways, grain ships in the 
Great Lakes and extensive trucking 
facilities at all grain terminal mar- 
keting cities. Mr, Crosby joined Car- 
gill, Inc., in 1925 and was elected a 
vice president in 1944, He resigned 
from Cargill in 19538 to become exec- 
utive vice president of Cargo Carriers, 
Mr. Hays became the first president 
and treasurer of Cargo Carriers when 
it was founded in 1980, He will re 
tuin his position of treasurer with his 
duties as board chairman, 





for its stand to put the ewt. into op 
eration in programs for 1958 crops 
There is even some talk that members 
of the trade may defy the USDA de 
cision and maintain books on a bushel 
basi 

It is also noted that, in many states, 
warehouse certificates must be issued 
on a bushel basis. But USDA appears 
inclined to brush off that argument 

The issue appears to be developing 
into an inter-industry disagreement 
between the feed industry on the one 
hand and grain warehousemen and 
ome sections of the flour milling in- 
dustry on the other 


Adding to the problem is the fact 
that some companies include feed 
and milling and warehousing opera 
tion vhich have divided loyalties 

USDA is making a survey of the 

ivings in cost which would be in 


volved in what it believes is a short- 
cutting of record keeping by the Com 
modity Credit Corp. in the various 
field offices At the last meeting of 
CCC regional director there was 
unanimou igreement that the shift 
from bu. to ewt. should be made. CSS 
confident that a cost 
tudy of USDA record keeping will 
bolster the plan to make the change 

The USDA crop reporting service, 
providing another angle to the contro 
ersy uggest that 
have heen 


official une 


farmers who 
iccustomed to reporting 
in terms of bushels may find it diffl- 
cult to switch to hundredweights 
While CSS officials accept the va 
lidity of thi 
reason why the farm sources of crop 
reports 


argument, they see no 


hould not he continued in 
terms of bushels, at least on a tem- 
porary ba with the crop reporting 
ervice making the necessary trans- 
lation 
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KANSAS CITY—Although opera- 
tions of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
in the fiscal year ended May 31 were 
“disappointing,” conditions currently 
existing justify an “encouraging out- 
look for the future,” James R. Mul- 
roy, president, stated in the annual 
report to shareholders, 

The company reported the loss for 
the latest fiscal year was due in 
part to unprofitable commercial feed 
business of a recently acquired sub- 
sidiary and, to some degree, to un- 
favorable market conditions. 

Most of the loss occurred in the 
operations of Bewley Mills, which 
had been acquired during the year 
through the issuance of 71,067 shares 
of common stock of FMA, The con- 
solidated net loss was $703,014, of 
which $655,843 was produced by the 
Bewley division, In the previous fiscal 
year there was a net profit of $690,- 
590, or $1.18 a common share, in- 
cluding income tax refunds and in- 
ventory adjustments totaling $115,- 
659 

Consolidated sales and operating 
revenues totaled $69,268,760, up from 
$49,523,312 a year before. 

MA, exclusive of Bewley, operat- 
ed at a profit in the first half of the 
fiscal year, Mr. Mulroy said, However, 





POLAND TO BUY 
U.S. WHEAT 


WASHINGTON—Poland has com- 
pleted «a supplemental agreement 
with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture which provides for financing 
the sale of $46.1 million worth of 
U.S. farm commodities under Title I 
of Public Law 480, This total includes 
approximately 400,000 metric tons 
wheat valued at $25.6 million. The 
purchase will be made with Polish 
currency. Sales will be made by pri- 
vate U.S. traders, 
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Flour Mills of America Shareholders 
Get Annual Report From President 


the milling industry entered into a 
period of intense price cutting last 
December and the trend continued 
for the balance of the fiscal year. The 
virtually demoralized price situation 
plus the unforeseen problems that 
arose with the acquisition of the Bew- 
ley properties led to the financial! loss 
In addition, a sharp break in the 
millfeed market during the spring 
compounded the losses, he added. 

“Drastic steps have been taken to 
effect corrective measures,”’ Mr. Mul- 
roy said. “The changes in operation 
include a tighter control over expens- 
es, and this was accomplished with 
resultant annual savings estimated to 
run more than $800,000 a year in the 
flour milling division alone. In carry- 
ing out the economies, no loss of ef- 
ficiency or impairment of operations 
on which future profits depend took 
place.” 

The capital requirements necessary 
to put the Bewley operations on a 
sound and profitable basis are too 
great at this time and consequently 
the commercial feed division has been 
discontinued. 

In the current fiscal year the com 
pany has operated at a profit. The 
management “confidently expects a 
continuation of the upwards profit 
trend and looks for a marked im- 
provement over the results of the 
latest fiscal year,”” Mr. Mulroy said. 

The company’s financial condition, 
Mr. Mulroy noted, remains sound. 
Total current assets May 31 were 
$10,766,246, including cash of $1,614,- 
623; accounts receivable of $3,573,803 
and grain inventories of $3,507,898 
Total current liabilities were $7,770,- 
485, including $5,375,000 of notes to 
banks under a revolving credit agree 
ment and $1 million of subordinated 
notes. Satisfactory credit lines have 
been arranged with banks and ample 
funds will be available to carry on a 
normal operation this year, Mr. Mul 
roy said, 


FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. AND SUBSIDIARY 
Consolidated Balance Sheet—May 31, 1957 
ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash (including $6,498.50 segregated funds) 
Notes, drafts and accounts receivable— 

Customers’ accounts 
Other accounts 


Less GHOWAREO .cvcvereoenvccers 
Margin accounts 
Inventories-—— 


Grain, flour and millfeed 


(approximately 
pledged as collateral to notes payable) 


$ 1,614,622.86 


Fiend .$ 3,024,319.06 
671,084.33 


$ 3,695,403.39 
121,600.73 


3,573,802.66 


34,676.30 


$ 3,371,256.16 


Adjustment of open grain, flour and feed contracts to 


market. WPTTTITTITTT Ti TTT TTT ere 


Advances on grain purchases ....... 
Prepaid freight on transit items 
Packages eeeeecers eeeeererene 
Sundry merchandise and supplies . 

Prepaid expenses— 
Prepaid insurance 
Prepaid taxes 
Other 


Total current assets 

INVESTMENTS AND OTHER ASSETS: 
Memberships—at cost .....6..0eee 
Due from officers and employees . 


Other : 


PROPERTY 
Land 
Bulidings 
Machinery and equipment 
Furniture and fixtures 
Automotive equipment 


PLANT AND EQUIPMENT; 


Work IM PFOGTOSG cece eerereerereeneereneee 


Less allowances for depreciation 


DEFERRED CHARGES: 


Repairs and maintenance ......cceececeeccs 
Improvements to leased equipment ......... 
Long-term debt expense 2... 6. ccc cceeeences 


GOOD WILL 


136,641.5) 


$ 3,507,897.67 
177,644.11 
465,523.62 
| 962'257.85 
791,668.86 


§,324,992.11 


--$ 200,119.28 
12,060.40 
5,972.44 218,152.12 


$10, 766,246.05 


wa 
nw 
-oON 
een 
-ce. 


49,436.01 


146,366.45 
4,655,717.44 
5,599,381 .05 

281,635.56 

368,093.57 

46,003.07 


SULVE7, 197.14 
4, 142.153.03 


ceewe s 


6,975 ,044.11 


46,305.74 


Seeeseveecorcves 1.00 
$17,837,032.9! 
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LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 


Notes payable to banks under revolving credit agreement— 


Unsecured , $ 3,750,000.00 
Secured—grain pledged as collateral 1,625,000.00 $ 5,375,000.00 
Notes payable to others—subordinated to notes payable to 
banks under revolving credit agreement nae al 1,000,000.00 
$ 6,375,000.00 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses— 
Trade accounts ia at hears . $ 789,236.58 
Payroll and payroll taxes 143,086.43 
Other taxes hws 91,441.83 
Interest . ; bor sscaedhess edeseeeres 67,695.83 1,091 462.67 
Current maturities of long-term debt 297,964.00 
State income taxes—estimated 6,058.59 
Total current liabilities $ 7,770,485.26 
LONG-TERM DEBT—Less current maturities 2,065, 187.00 
CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 
Capital stock— 
5% cumulative convertible preferred stock, par value $20 
@ share; redeemable at $20 a share; authorized 50,000 
shares; issued and outstanding 46,052.2 shares 920,904.00 
Class B 5% cumulative convertible preferred stock, par 
value $20 a share; redeemable at $20 a share: authorized 
25,000 shares; issued and outstanding 22,793 shares 455,860.00 
Common stock, par value $5 a share; authorized | 000,000 
shares; issued 598,634 shares (including 349 shares in 
treasury) ‘ 2,993,170.00 
Surplus— 
Capital surplus 1,071,003.02 
Earned surplus since April |, 1941 (fully restricted as to 
the payment of dividends) 2,564,262.63 
$ 8,005,199.65 
Less 349 common capital shares in treasury—at cost 3,839.00 8,001 360.65 


$17,8637,032.91 


Statement of Income and Surplus, Year Ended May 31, 1957 
CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME 


Net sales and operating revenues 
intercompany sales and purchases 


Cost of products sold 


Expenses— 
Selling 
General and administrative 


Other income— 
Gain on disposal of assets 
Interest 
Commissions 
Miscellaneous 


Other deductions— 
Interest 
Severance pay 
Adjustment of supplies inventory 
Miscellaneous 


Net loss 


Fiour Mills of Bewley Mills, 
America, Inc., nine months 
year ended ended 
May 31, 1957 May 31, 1957 Consolidated 
$61 ,678,419.78 $ 7,590,339.69 $69,268,759.67 
832,757.62 4832,757.82 apr 


$62,511,177.60 
60,188,727.36 


$ 2,322,450.24 $ 133,363.98 


$ 


$ 


$ 


a 





$ 6,757,582.07 
6,624,218.09 


$69, 268,759.67 
66,812,945.45 








$ 7,455,8614.22 


1,271,554.49 $ 563,985.48 $ |,835,539.97 
694,427.55 158,539.32 852,966.87 





1,965,982.04 $ 722,524.80 $ 2,688,506.84 








356,468.20 $ 589,160.82 $ 232,692.62 
10,516.08 s 14,234.92 $ 24,751.00 


16,560,05 336.78 16,896.83 
5,443.50 5,443.50 
15,028.07 4,632.32 19,660.39 








47,547.70 $ 19,204.02 5 66,751.72 





404,015.90 $ 569,956.80 *$ 165,940.90 


416,785.98 $ 61,852.66 $ 478,638.64 


26,827.77 8,069.34 36,897.11 
° 12,516.00 12,516.00 
5,574.10 3,447.74 9,021.84 








451,187.85 $ 65,685.74 $ 537,073.59 





47,171.95 $ 655,842.54 $ 703,014.49 


Depreciation included in the above statement amounted to $471,874.93 


tindicates negative amount 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF SURPLUS 


CAPITAL SURPLUS 
Balance at beginning of year ‘ 
Excess of net assets of Bewley Mills at Au 
value of 71,067 shares of Fiour Mills o 


Th 1956, over per 
America, Inc., 


S$ 605,939.59 


com- 


mon capital shares issued in exchange for all outstanding 


capital shares of Bewley Millis 


Balance at end of year 
EARNED SURPLUS: 
Balance at beginning of year 
Net loss for the year 


Balance at end of year 


465,063.43 
$ 1,071,003.02 


$ 3,267,277.12 
703,014.49 


$ 2,564,262.63 





Attempt to Slow 
Corn Delivery 


WASHINGTON—Faced with heavy, 
probably continued heavy, de- 
liveries of loan-default corn to the 
Credit Corp., much of 


and 


Commodity 


it higher in moisture content than 
can be safely stored in CCC bin 
storage sites, officials of the Com- 


modity Stabilization Service say they 
have acted to slow down deliveries. 

The officials believe that through 
field service agency persuasion they 
can influence farmers to delay de- 
livery until warm winds can dry out 
the corn in farm cribs. Thus it can 
be stored by CCC and will not have 
to be dumped on the open market. 
Delay in shipments in the next few 
weeks will make a big difference 
to both farmers and CCC. 

It is now clear that feeders and 
the feed trade will have to buy back 
at least 50 million bushels of corn 


this year from CCC farm-stored loan 
stocks. 

Reliable trade sources say that 
corn disappearance this final quarter 
of the current crop year will ex- 
ceed last year by at least 100 mil- 
lion bushels. Top CSS officials say 
that carryout of CCC corn this year 
will not be more than 1.25 billion 
bushels. Previously, they had sensed 
a carryout of some 1.45 billion. 

Meanwhile, speculative trade re- 
ports of sales of grains next year 
are not accurate. They reflect only an 
assumption made by government 
witnesses before appropriations com- 
mittees. These reports indicate that 
the U.S. will export more than 200 
million bu. of corn next year. 

There have been reports of prob- 
able commodity market procurement 
authorizations in dollar volume by 
countries. However, the fact is that 
USDA has not yet determined how 
much of a billion-dolar authorization 
can be made available by nations 
and by commodities between now and 
next winter. 
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Standard Milling 
Acquires Assets 
Of Two Firms 


KANSAS CITY — Pau! Uhlmann, 
president of the Standard Milling Co., 
Kansas City, has announced that 
Standard has acquired the assets of 
the Missouri Charcoal Fuel Co., Inc., 
and the Arkansas Charcoal Fuel Co., 
Inc. The charcoal firms distribute 
briquets for home use in outdoor 
cooking under a brand name “Red 
Hot” and also charcoal in all forms 
for industrial and commercial use. 

Irwin E. Hurwitt has been named 
general manager of the charcoal fuel 
division operations. Plants are located 
at Met, Mo., and Cotter, Ark. All 
sales and office operations will be 
maintained at Standard’s general of- 
fices in Kansas City 

Dr. M. O. Raine, former owner of 
the charcoal companies, will join 
Standard and will move to the Kan- 
sas City offices of the firm. 





James Key Named 
Piedmont Mills 


President 


LYNCHBURG, VA James Ed- 
ward Key, secretary and general man- 
ager of the Piedmont Mills, Inc., 
Lynchburg, since 1944, has been elect- 
ed president and treasurer by the 
stockholders of the firm. 

Mr. Key succeeds James I. Pritch- 
ett, Jr., of Danville, who will remain 
a director 

In another personnel change, Mel- 
vin L. Ford was named secretary, 
sales manager and a director. Mr. 
Ford came to Lynchburg recently 
from Goldsboro, N. C., where he had 
been in charge of Piedmont's distri- 
bution warehouse 
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Pizza Flour Developed 


By International 


MINNEAPOLIS International 
Milling Co. has announced that “Bella 
Pizza" is the trade name for its new 
special pizza flour. The flour was de- 
veloped specifically to simplify bakery 
production of pizza pie and to im- 
prove the taste, texture and color of 
the finished product, the company 
said. The flour is intended to serve 
better the mushrooming pizza baker’s 
segment of the baking industry and is 
currently available in all markets 
being served by International, the 
company added. 


——SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dr. O. B. Jesness 
Elected to Board 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. O.B. Jesness, 
former head of agricultural economics 
department of the University of 
Minnesota, has been elected a public 
member of the board of directors 
of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange. 
Several years ago by vote of the 
membership, Rule 204 was amended 
to give authority to the board of dir- 
ectors to elect a public member. This 
is the first time the board has used 
this authority. Dr. Jesness will serve 
on the newly created Public Affairs 
Committee which studies market 
problems with other exchanges. 
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Amber Fields 


CALL HER “AMBER FIELDS”— 
Henceforth, Mrs. Peggy Walton will 
be known as “Amber Fields” when 
she performs her duties as home 
economist for the Nebraska Wheat 
Commission, Lincoln. “Amber Fields” 
is the winning entry in a contest 
to select a descriptive trade name 
for the commission's home economist. 
In the name of the nutrition-educa- 
tion division of the commission, 
“Amber Fields” will point out the 
value of including wheat flour foods 
in the daily diet. The new name for 
Mrs. Fields was submitted by Mrs. 
Helen Wisbey, Lincoln, and it was 
chosen from more than 400 entries. 
Mrs. Wisbey will receive a $25 cash 
prize from the Nebraska Wheat 
Growers Assn. 





Maple Leaf Announces 


Two Appointments 


TORONTO John L. Cavanagh, 
general export manager, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., has announced the 
appointment of Harry H. Frasch, as 
assistant export manager in charge 
of sales to the U.K., headquarters at 
the head office of the company in To- 
ronto, Formerly, Mr. Frasch was with 
the company in Vancouver. Mr. Cava- 
nagh also announced the appointment 
of Rae Fink as Oriental export mana- 
ger of the company, headquartered 
in Vancouver 
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Korea Expands Mill Capacity; 
ICA Funds Aided Development 


Since the ceasefire in South Korea, 
the flour milling capacity has been 
considerably expanded; new mills 
have been constructed and other 
plants refurbished to meet the grow- 
ing demand for flour and milled prod- 
ucts from grains other than rice 
Some of the work of rehabilitation 
and expansion was financed by the 
U.S. taxpayer through the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration 

At the beginning of the conflict in 
1950 there were three modern flour 
mills in operation. Two mills, the 
Dahan Flour Mill at Inchon and the 
Chosun Flour Mill in Yongdung-Po, 
were rehabilitated and went into 
operation within 18 months of the 
ceasefire. 

Now there are 14 mills classed as 
large—more than 392 sacks capacity 
a day—and 9 small mills, a total of 
23 plants with a total forecasted an- 
nual capacity of 305,888 short tons 
In 1956 capacity was 140,011 tons 
and in 1954 40,179 tons. Milling ca- 
pacity therefore, has more than 
doubled in the space of one year and 
the need for imported flour from the 
U.S. and elsewhere will be sharply 
reduced, despite the growing demand, 
trade sources state. 

The mill owners have created an 
organization called the Korea Flour 
Mills Industrial Assn. (KOFMIA) 
The grist is mainly U.S. wheat 

Not more than 75% of total ca- 
pacity is in operation at any one 
time, due to electrical power failures 
and other obstacles 

The Foreign Agricultural Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture points out that in addition to 
the 23 commercial mills, there are 
numerous small mills of a cottage- 
industry type producing flour for 
home consumption by farmers. These 
are the mills that have been in exis- 
tence for many years and imports 
were needed to bring the consump- 
tion requirement to the necessary 
level of supply—-in addition to the 
production of the three mills in exis- 
tence before the war. 

The rural mills grind locally grown 
wheat, in contrast to the larger 
establishments, which prefer import- 
ed wheat of the soft white variety, 
FAS states. The major segment of 





USDA ASKS BIDS FOR RELIEF FLOUR 
AND CORNMEAL FOR EXPORT 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has announced 
that bids have been requested to process Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
wheat into 113,134,750 Ib. flour and CCC-owned corn into 50,473,150 Ib. corn- 
meal for donation to U.S. private welfare organizations for free distribution 


abroad. 
Under the USDA 


request, bids had to be submitted not later 


than 4:30 p.m. (EDT) Monday, Aug. 19, for acceptance by telegram filed not 
later than midnight (EDT) Monday, Aug. 26. Shipment from mills will be on 


or before Sept. 23. 


USDA is requesting processing of 50,473,150 Ib. yellow degermed corn- 
meal packed in 5-lb. bags, 100-Ib. bags and 100-Ib. bags with 20 empty 5-Ib. 


bags enclosed. 


The flour includes 23,042,800 Ib. all-purpose wheat flour, 65,347,950 Ib. 
bread flour and 24,744,000 Ib. whole wheat flour. Packaging will be 5-ib. bags, 
100-Ib. bags and 100 Ib. bags with 10 empty 10-lb. bags enclosed. 


Terms and conditions are in supplements No. 15 to Announcements GR- 
343 (flour) and GR-344 (cornmeal). Copies and additional information may be 
obtained from the Grain Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 

Since August, 1956, and not including quantities on which awards are to 
be made approximately 18.4 million bushels of CCC-owned wheat have been 
processed into 778,533,260 Ib. flour and approximately 11.2 million bushels of 
CCC-owned corn into 394,584,150 Ib. cornmeal for domestic and foreign do- 


nation. 





the industry now uses 75°% soft white 
and 25% hard red wheat 

In the fiscal year U.S. millers sold 
335,258 sacks flour to Korea, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the Millers 
National Federation 

When ICA announced procurement 
authorizations for the supply of new 
mills and equipment for the Korean 
milling industry, the industry, 
through MNF, protested strongly. An 
argument for financing the rehabili- 
tation of the industry was that the 
mills had been destroyed during the 
war and that the U.S. should be re 
sponsible for replacement. At the 
same time, some officials of ICA de- 
clared that had they been aware of 
the decision to supply equipment to 
a market which was building up as 
a good U.S. customer for flour, they 
would have vetoed the proposals 
However, by the time those officials 
became aware of the situation, other 
sections of ICA had gone too far to 
draw back in their plans for supply- 
ing mills and equipment, The net re- 
sult is that the Korean milling indus- 
try today is stronger than it has ever 
been in its history and there is rea- 
son to believe, one trade observer 
states, that had it not been for the 
war, the Korean millers would have 
been in no position to build up a 
strong industry for themselves, 

The same commentator says: “Now 
that those millers have formed them- 
selves into an organization, KOFMIA, 
watch for attempts to embargo im- 
ports of flour, either by quota or high 
tariffs.” 


BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF Lire — 


Canadian Millers 
Discuss Exports 
With Minister 


OTTAWA—A group representing 
the Canadian Flour Export Commit- 
tee met recently with Gordon Church- 
ill, minister of trade and commerce, 
to discuss the drastic decline in Ca- 


,_nadian flour exports. The group, 


which included some of the chief ex- 
ecutives of the principal milling firms 
of Canada, blamed the decline princi- 
pally on the U.S. disposal program, 

At the end of the 1955-56 crop year, 
exports of Canadian flour were down 
50% from the peak year of 1946-47, 
For the 11 months ended June 30, 
1957, the figures indicate a further 
decline of 11.5%. Exports during June 
were 803,833 sacks, the smallest 
monthly total since February, 1941. 

In an effort to retain their flour 
markets, Canadian mills have been 
forced to accept low conversions in 
order to compete with the heavily 
subsidized flour from the US. in 
many markets. On March 1, the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board introduced an 
export flour adjustment plan, where- 
by flour shipments to countries other 
than the U.K., Europe and the US.,, 
qualify for an adjustment in the price 
of wheat used in the milling of the 
flour shipped. While it is admitted 
that this plan has been of great help 
to the Canadian mills, and that the 
June figures would have been much 
worse had it not been for this as- 
sistance, it was suggested that the 
amount of the adjustment is inade- 
quate at the present time, and its 
application should be widened. 

What action, if any, the govern- 
ment will take to alleviate the plight 
of the mills is as yet unknown. 
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Flour sales dropped off sharply 
during the seven-day period ending 
Aug. 16, emphasizing the well-sup- 
plied position of most chain and in- 
dependent bakeries as a result of the 
hea buying earlier this month. 
Keven @ rise in nominal quotations last 
week failed to generate buying inter- 
est. Some soft wheat types and some 
rye flour were sold last week, ap- 
parently the last of the buying for 
the present, 

There were some indications, how- 
ever, that activity may yet come in 
family flour sales, and that buyers 
are still interested in good clears be- 


cause of the shortage of that type in 
the 1997 Southwest hard winter 
wheat 


As the new period opened Aug. 19 
one larce mill which did not partici- 
pate in the big family flour push 
several weeks ago announced a sub 
stantial shipping direction allowance 
which it believes will lead to the or- 
dering out of good supplies of na- 
tionally advertised brands 

Meanwhile, flour sales last week 
were generally well below the heavy 
figures of the previous week, Sales by 
wheat mills amounted to 127% 
of five-day milling capacity. Sales by 
mills in the central states amounted 
to 125% of capacity, reflecting a fair- 
ly good amount of soft wheat buying. 
Sales in the Southwest were down to 
14° of capacity 

Shipping directions were only fair, 
indicating that buyers are in no hurry 
to order out their recent purchases 

The running time of most mills 
ranved from fair to good, with only 
mills at Buffalo and on the North 
Pacific coast showing increases over 
the previous week, Production by 
U.S. mills amounted to 87% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 86% the 
previous week and 82% a year ago 
(See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: With the big splurge 
of spring wheat flour buying ended, 
market aetivity here was light during 
the seven-day period ending Aug. 16 
Mills were more concerned with even- 
in up their positions by covering 
flour sales with wheat purchases than 
in seeking more bookings from bakers 
who have apparently covered their 
much as 120 days ahead, 
And a nominal increase of 11¢ in flour 
quotations created more resistence 
than interest, although some mill 
representatives were of the opinion 
that some flour buyers are not as 
fully covered as others 

Sales by spring wheat mills amount- 
ed to 1270 of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 345¢— the previous week 
and 113% 8 year ago 


sprin 


need for as 


Shipping directions were reported 
as only fair, although slightly better 
than the previous week. Shipments 
by spring wheat mills amounted to 
110 of capacity, compared with 
96° the previous week and 103% a 
yout! wo 

Operations ranged from 4 to 5 
day with the general opinion being 
that most mills would pick up some 
running time this week, 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
amounted to 98% of capacity, com- 
pared with 92% the previous week 


and 94 a year ago. Production by 
mills of the Northwest amounted to 
104% of capacity, compared with the 


same figure a week earlier and 98% 
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Sharp Decline in Sales Figures 
Denotes End of Flour Buying 


a year ago. Production by mills of 
the interior Northwest amounted to 
108% of capacity, compared with 
111% a week earlier and 89% a year 
ago. 

Quotations Aug. 16, 100-lb. cottons 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
standard patent $5.897@5.99, spring 
short $5.9976.09, high gluten $6.344% 
6.44, first clear $5.3775.52; whole 
wheat $5.89@5.99; family flour $6.35 
W755 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Government buying 
of hard winter wheat flour for relief 
purposes held up sales in the South 
west last week. Sales amounted to 
44% of five-day capacity, nearly half 
of which was for the government or 
export accounts, Last weel 
compared with 58% in the previou 
week, when the tail end of the big 
buying wave was recorded, and 24% 
a year ago, 

Quiet prevailed in the flour busi 
ness last week as bakers limited pur 
chases to an occasional fill-in car o1 
two. Being booked at least 120 day 
ahead, most bakers are content to 
just watch the market. Stronger cash 
wheat prices and lower millfeed 
values resulted in a bakery flour price 
advance of about 6¢ sack. However 
this was not sufficient change in the 
market to cause bakers to want to 
extend their bookings, nor was it 
enough for mill sales departments to 
push for business. Outside of the o« 
casional cars bought, activity wa 
limited to the regular price date of 
shipment buying 

Shipping directions varied 
some reporting slow prospects for 
this week and others saying direc 
tions were pretty good 

Family flour business was also dull 
Prices were unchanged on both the 
nationally advertised and the regular 
brands. Some wholesalers are won 
dering if they should not have booked 
for longer than the first of the yea 
in view of the higher market during 
the past week, Directions were called 
good, 

Export 


volume 


were 


interest picked up some 


what. Japan came into the market 
for a sizeable amount of 130% ash, 
15% protein flour. The first clears in- 
terest was limited, however, keeping 
the tightness in that type of flour 
from pushing up prices to any extent 
Clears prices are also getting high 
enough so that a straight grade can 
almost compete, a fact which is ex- 
pected to act as a ceiling. The short- 
age of clears is attributed to the low 
ash content of the new wheat which 
is now being ground by mills in the 
Southwest. Pancake manufacturers 
bought clears in substantial amounts. 
The government also bought flour 
last week for relief shipment abroad 

Quotations Aug. 16, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
short patent $5.52@5.62, standard 
95% patent $5.4205.52, straight $5.37 
“5.42; established brands of family 
flour $6.50@7.50; first clears with 
11% protein $4.70@4.75, first clears 
with 13.5% to 14% protein $490@5; 
1% ash clears and higher $4.25@04.45 

Hutchinson: Little activity as far 
as new flour buying was reported by 
Hutchinson mills the past week, but 
a previous deluge of orders kept op- 
erations going at a strong pace. Little 
new business, except spot orders and 
for p.d.s., is expected in the near fu- 
ture. Shipping directions were strong 
ind mills operated on a 5'%-day 
chedule. The outlook for this week 
is good, Quotations Aug. 16, Kansas 
City: Hard winter family short pa- 
tent, in cottons, enriched $6.3074 6.40, 
bakers short patent, in papers $5.50@ 
».55, standard patent $5.35@5.40 

Wichita: Mills operated at 92% of 
capacity last week. Sales were very 
light, averaging about 20%. Family 
flour advanced 5¢ and bakery flour 
7¢. Shipping directions were only fair 
Quotations Aug. 16 Kansas 
City: Family flour $6.55, bakers short 
patent $5.67, bakers intermediate 
$5.57, first clears $5.02, second clears 
$4.87 


basis 


Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was very slow, with nominal 
quotations about 4¢ sack higher than 


(Continued on page ) 





Semolina Buying Breaks Out 
As Durum Receipts Rise 


Heavy semolina buying broke out 
during the seven-day period ending 
Aug. 16, with some manufacturers of 
macaroni products booking for only 
30 days and others for as far ahead 
as 120 days. The buying got under 
way Aug. 9 and continued fairly 
heavy until the close of trading Aug 
15. Mill representatives expect more 
users to enter the market as the peak 
of the durum wheat movement at 
rives within the next week or 10 
days. 

The outbreak of bookings was 
credited in a large measure to the re 
cent government crop report estimat 
ing a decrease in the durum crop 
and to the fact that manufacturers 
had deliberately allowed their sup 
plies to dwindle in anticipation of 
new crop offerings 

By the end of the period Aug. 19 
semolina prices were up considerably 
from the point at which sales wer 
made, and the buying had dried up 


it least temporarily. 

Production by durum mills last 
week averaged 106% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 102% the previ- 
us week and 96% a year ago 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Aug. 16 were as fol- 
lows 


rane milling durum $ ! 16 
tt ‘ No 1 imber or better 11w 14 
Choice No imber or better 13 
holee N« umber or better p2.4 
Mediur No. 1 durum or better i 0) 
Mediur 2 durum or better 1@2.39 
Mediur No, 3 durum or better 1 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mille report 
ng to The Northwestern Miller n sacka, 
based on five-day week 
5-day wk wh % 
ca pro of ca 
pacity lu ! pacity 
\ 12-1 156,500 l ! 10 
1 weel 156,501 l 1 
‘ 158.500 j 1 
o} 
I du % 
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Millfeed Demand 
Only Fair as 
Prices Dip 


Millfeed demand was only fair dur- 
ing the seven-day period ending Aug. 
16. Prices generally were 50¢ lower 
than the previous week, sustained 
from dropping more by a lack of 
heavy running time at the mills and 
the fact that buyers who did enter 
the market cleaned up most offerings 
As during the previous week, the 
buying, such as it was, centered 
around sacked feeds, and bulk de- 
mand was almost nonexistent 

The slow pace of feed sales con- 
tinued last week in the Northwest, al- 
though the situation was improved 
slightly over the previous week. Mills 
were barely able to hustle up enough 
orders to keep two shifts running five 
days, the normal operating week. No 
improvement is expected this week 

Mill management reports that the 
factors contributing to the slower 
pace are the excellent pastures for 
cattle and hogs, fewer laying hens 
and the earlier-than-normal sale of 
turkeys. This observation seems to 
be valid considering that all types of 
feeds have been moving slower in Au- 
gust compared with July. 

Feed prices were unchanged as 
higher prices for alfalfa meal and oil 
seed meals were balanced by de- 
creases in the prices of meat scraps, 
tankage, millfeeds and corn. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture noted 
that the Aug. 16 prices of many feed 
ingredients were considerably lowe1 
than one year ago and well under 
the 1950-54 average. Standard bran 
on Aug. 16 was $32.50 ton compared 
with a $38 a year earlier and $49.65 
the 5-year average. Other price com- 
parisons, with the 1957, 1956 and 
1950-54 average prices being named 
in that order, were: 44% soybean 
meal, $61.25, $65.10 and $83.75; 34% 
linseed meal $51, $58.50 and $69.85; 
60% tankage, $90, $75 and $106; and 
50% meat $87, $90 and 
$104.70 

The formula feed business in the 
Southwest last week was rather spot 
ty. Over-all, activity is down slightly 
from the previous week. Mills ran 4% 
to five days. Order backlogs range 
from nothing to three days. Those 
mixers reporting slower business last 
week attributed the dragginess to the 
traditional August doldrums. All 
types of feed have experienced the 
slow-up 


scraps, 


Prices are expected to be un- 
changed to 50¢ lower on some feeds, 
and 50¢ to $1 higher on the high 
protein feeds. Grains and millfeed are 
weaker while soybean oil meal is up 
sharply from a week earlier. 

“The feed business seems to be on 
vacation this month.” That seemed 
to be the consensus among feed in- 
dustry observers in the central states 
during the week ending Aug. 16 

Although a variety of reasons were 
offered, some reporters seem a bit 
puzzled about the failure of feed sales 
to rise to expectations. Some plants 
had difficulty maintaining running 
time, and at least one plant was 
closed for one day. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
47,692 tons of millfeed last week 


Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 47,721 tons 
in the previous week and 49,253 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago 
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Wheat Prices Decline After 
Reaching New Highs 
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1 turn, evened up their 
s by acqu wheat to 


Receipts Decline 


ff wheat at the primary 
for the week ending Aug 
1 13.9 million bushels, com- 
th 16.2 mi n bushels the 
k and 13 llion bush- 

e comparable week a year 
ts of wheat at Minneapolis 
harp increase, with 4,364 
ted, compared with only 
the preceding period. Pur- 


chases by soft wheat flour bakers, 
as well as export demand, added 
stimulus to the market. At the close 
of the week the basic September 
future was up 2'%¢ and finished at 
$2.281%2. Cash premiums were off 
2@5¢, with No. 1-Dark Northern 
Spring or No. 1-Northern Spring 
through 11% protein 6@3¢ under; 
12% protein 6@1¢ under; 13% pro- 
tein 3¢ under to 1¢ over; 14% pro- 
tein 1¢ under to 5¢ over; 15% pro- 


tein 2@10¢ over; 16% protein 6@15¢ 
over; 17% protein 11@20¢ over. The 
average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.81%, com- 
pared with 13.76% the same week 
last year 

Durum was off 1¢ for the fancy 
milling quality, while the prices of 


most other kinds of milling durum 
advanced 2@4¢ in range. (See tables 
on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Minneapolis Aug. 16 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors 





No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 

fordinar > 1 

11¢ Protein 

1 Protein . 

l Protein 

lif Protein 1 

156 Protein ot 

16 Protein % 
Protein premium for er ‘fF 1¢ each 

1/10% higher 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
cent 


One premium each Ib. over 68 Ib 


unt each } ' under 8 Ib 


Little Change 
Cash hard winter 
Kansas City 


wheat prices at 
showed little change 
from Aug. 12 to Aug. 19. The basic 
September option declined %¢, to 
$2.13. But the premium structure ad- 
vanced 14 1'%¢ on the low side of the 
range for protein grades under 13%. 
The higher protein wheats were un- 
changed. 

Weakness dominated in midweek as 
a tight storage situation kept many 
buyers on the sidelines, with the re- 
sult that the substantial receipts 
worked to lower the market. An up- 
ward trend occurred late last week as 
offerings diminished and the storage 
shortage was somewhat alleviated by 
greater shipments than receipts. Bet- 
ter quality and protein grain was in 
demand by several millers. /are- 
housemen and competed for 
the remainder of the supplies 

Ordinary protein wheat bulked 
large in receipts Aug. 19. It met with 
little demand and dropped back to a 
l¢ discount under the September op- 
tion, after having been at the option 
to %¢ over at the end of last week 

teceipts totaled 1,343 
cars, compared with 1,391 the previ- 
ous week and 844 a year Load- 
ings from Nebraska, Colorado and 
Wyoming territories, which have 
made up a large part of the receipts 
recently, have dropped off sharply. A 
further contraction of receipts is ex- 
pected from now on 

Premium ranges were quoted Aug 
19 as follows: Ordinary 1¢ under to 
even with the basic September option 
of $2.13; 11.75% protein 1¢ under to 
13¢ over; 12% protein even with the 
basis to 18¢ over; 12.5% protein 14 


others 


last week 


ago 


20¢ over; 13% protein 3@22¢ over: 
13.5% protein 4@24¢ over; 14% pro- 
tein 5@ 26¢ over. The top of the range 
represents premiums for old crop 
wheat 

The approximate ranze of cash 
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CuRRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* a * * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mille reporting currently to The 








Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S, expressed in percentages 
Aug. 12-16, *Previou Aug. 13-1 Aug. 15-19, Aug. 16-20 
1957 week 1966 1965 1054 
Northwest 605.619 604.464 679.007 ee.isg 660.401 
Southwest 1,140.54 1,211 i l ! Line ! 1,170,428 
Buffalo ahase l l 1.90 eve SOu17S 
Centra ind Southe t 19 18 3 ' if 2 bAb, 877 
North Pacifie Const Ty 04,688 89.1 1,262 208,666 
Totals O88 o 4,1 11,28 146,63 
Percentage f total 1 output 74.3 ‘ 7 
*Revised 
" urt fuetl 
I t j ted it ju it 
Au ! 16, ir ious Aug. 1 l Aug. 1 18, Au l \ug. 1 Aus. 1 
19 week 19h 10 194 19 10566 
Northwest 104 104 os #0 if ' 4517,246 
Southwest n¢ y 4 ‘1 " ULE j a 306.0%4 
Bulfalo l 108 114 11 l l i RO.O44 
Central and I Y , ' i Oat Wwo,4uy 
N. Pacifie Couat a7 u¢ 8 il ¢ oOns.611 
rotal ’ 97 W S 4 “8 roagrat 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
la vee flour % ac da wee Piour * %&% We 
capacit utput t t I t sutput tivit 
Aug l 16 + Th " a1 Aug l if ) 1,505 " 
Pre us weel } ‘ ' s Previou ; 16,880 " 
Year ago ’ ' mn) Yenr imo Th ' o4 
lwo irs age +850 69,746 9 we eat us 00 On.in4 ni 
Five-year average 91 ive .verame oh 
ren-year average 9) ev et 9) 
- 1 
) Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) Principal interior mill n Minnesota, in 
day weel leur % at eludin lruluth t lau wth Dakota 
capacit itput ‘ t Montana and lowa 
Aug 1? 1¢ 10 no ” oo8 5 . 
Previous weel 1.0 00 *9 O78 o4 1 aoe lour % at 
Year «ag 70.804 o4 ‘| t utput tivity 
Two years ago. .1 1,350 ve ‘ ” we . . 194,026 nih 
Five-year average i) . . ' ' “4 i} 
Ten-year average it) - . cs ; +4 . ved 
* Revised SwO yous , ' ae hate +4 
? | ‘ W 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN ren ' ne 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana "ike ‘ 
Kentuch North Carolina lennensesr Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern M our PACIFIC COAST 
rin j : 2 nm the t! Vacific Conat 
day week Wlour % a 
capacity output , Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Au 12-16 19 , Washington Mills 
l're i Neel a 0 ° i " i wok Wilows % ne 
Year ' ' " itput tivit 
T > year n 471,4 ) ! \ i . 
I ' i ir " s 
Ter me Your » 
| ! Dwr i , op 
, ive a" 
BUFFALO Ter 4 
» da weeh hieur % ar 
capacity itput tivit Vortiand and Interior Oregon Mille 
Aus if i 000 LL 1 Auge. 12-1 { ’ ,164 94 
Pre i Ire ‘ we ’ " 4 205 92 
Year 59 14 ve l ! a1 
Tw 159 ) 19 11 ! "¢ 
i i ' ry} ‘4 
I ' ‘ ler a3 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
I luction of milifeed in tor week ending Au iy t towether 
with season total of (1) principal milla in Nebraska, Kansas and ©) he ‘ nad the ettles 
of Kansas City and St Joseph (2) principal mill of Minnesota I orth and South 
Dakota and Montana neluding Minneapolis 4t Paul and lruluth ipertor (3%) mille of 
Ruff » N.Y Production computed on the basis of ‘ f ivf luct 
Southwest? Northweest* Huffalot Combined** 
Week! Crop year Weel Crop yenut Weel Cro ear Weekly Crop yr 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Au ' 4 142. 8%% 1 ‘ 9 14 ’ 47.402 a eal 
j i t! ‘ i 
I 4 ! 
19 i,9 ! 9 ' " e41.914 
19 , l 1,1 ’ 19.49 
i% ] 4 ' ‘ 74 
19 f 1 ' " 49 if O, 488 
neipal w **76% of tot ’ t All Ite 1 
wheat prices at Kansas City Aug. 16 no export bookings in any direction 
is shown in the accompanying table For the fifth week running Japan 
, nd Hard ‘ stayed out of the market, contin 
— + - +4 ing its purchases to Canada. As a 
in i , ‘ 
ind Hard p24 result wheat prices were weaker, with 
. ++ ample supplies coming out of the 
oO ' ''* 
No ‘ } country to take care of export re- 
N quirements. Exporters are busy load- 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winter ing out on previous commitments, and 
wheat with 13% protein was selling most of them will carry through 
Aug. 19 at $2370 2.39, rail basis, and September. Harvesting is under way 
at $239%72A41 delivered Texas com in all sections, with some operations 
mon points. Demand was slow. Truck completed and others just starting 
wheat was selling at $2.14972.16 de All grain crops west of the mountains 
livered north Texas mills were poor this year, but excellerit 
Wheat markets of the Pacific yields were harvested -east of the 
Northwest slumped last week, with mountain 
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Relief Flour Awards Announced by USDA 


WASHINGTON Relief flour Aug. 20 after it had telegraphed domestic relief, USDA has asked for lb. and for cornmeal, 31,263,350 Ib. | a 
awards totaling 84,083,900 lb. and ofders tg a On Aug. 15 USDA bids to process a total of 21,245,850 The cornmeal is all yellow and the i 
- al § oe announced that orders totaling 64,- Ib. flour and CCC-owned corn into cornmeal for export is all degermed 
eee ben aa ae 148,050 Ib. flour and 34,758,000 Ib. 6,253,750 lb. cornmeal. The request and ordered on the credit basis. De- | 

. “cornmeal for donation to private U.S. for flour for export was 67,457,300 tails of the awards are appended. | 
Department of Agriculture. The lat- welfare organizations abroad had | 
est awards, 19,935,850 Ib. flour and 


been given to mills. In its request 
for bids to process Commodity Credit 


Export 


5,671,250 |b. cornmeal for domestic 


relief were announced by USDA _ Corp.-owned wheat into flour for — Processing 
Bag size charge, 
° Company Milling point Quantity ib 100 Ib i 
Domestic Kansas Milling Co : .. Wichita 2,000,000 100 $0.07 1 
2,000,000 100 07 } 
FLOUR Kimbell-Diamond Milling Co. ...........Sequin, Texas 240.0004 100 03 
Processing Clifton, Texas 240,0004% 100 .03 
Bag size charge, Denton, Texas 640, 0007 100 03 
Company Milling point Quantity Ib 100 |b mn Graham, Texas 560, 000+ 100 03 \ 
J. Allen Smith & Co, ...... cece eesKnonville, Tenn 355,000 10 $0.07 Shownes Wilting Go. Tawaes, Ove. ooo’ aee + 4 
Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co. se eeee Mt, Vernon, Ind. as'en 10 14 Acme-Evans Co., Inc. .... Indianapolis, Ind 2,500,000 100 10/10 1S” 
330’ eee + 7 Burrus Mills, Inc. ......+-- Dallas or Ft. Worth 80,000 100 10/10 : ' 
: ' ' 10,500,000 100 04'/2° 
Aeme-Bvens Go., FSi obirorbisoece Indianapolis, ind. 40,000 50 17° 3.000 000% 10 9905 
He to 50 7° Abilene Flour Mills ...... Abilene, Kansas 1,000,000 100 055° 1 
oe eee My fle F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc. Hillsdale, Mich 1,000,000 100 ae 
138'26 +4 ate Colorado Milling & Elevator Co Beardstown, ill 635.000 10 55 
i 3e' see 50 a Commander-Larabee Milling Co Kansas City 2,000, 000% 100 09 
19a'008 p+ ate Hutchinson, Kansas 4,445 ,000% 100 575 
’ . 3,000,000% 100 10/10 .7525 
++ ond . tae Pillsbury Mills, Inc. .. Atchison, Kansas 2,100, 000% 100 10/10 159 
40,000 100 21% wteae 46,0008 100 10/1094 
‘ 146, 10/1 ; 
ose'seet +04 ste Flour Mills of America, Inc Brownsville, Texas 3,000,000% 10 1.09 
, ‘ * Ft. Worth 1,000, 000% 100 04 
Morrison Milling Co Denton, Texas tes'eee Hy ike Standard Milling Co. . ‘ Buffalo 2'500'000+ 100 14 
, 392,350 10 1.06 
20,000 50 17* ; sear ‘ 
ss . ' Russell-Miller Milling Co .. Dallas 1,651,150 10 34 
Standard Milling Co Buffalo prayed 13 7 3 148,850+ 100 10/10 19 
60/000 10 84 eons 100 10/10 ‘- 
’ 350,000¢ 100 78 
240,000 10 8| ' 7 
Acme Flour Mills C .. Oklahoma City 450.000 10 17 Sener THM, HG. +0 oni » Santee B 44 
Gwinn Bros. & Co. . Huntington, W. Va Hh + 94 2 + Hopkinsville, Ky 1'800,000% 100 21 | 
' 700,000* 100 06 
440,000 10 13 : , 
Lexington Roller Mills Lexington, Ky 343,500 10 14 oan, Ome ill li a 
320,000 10 16 tehi : 
- ' Wichita Falls, Texas 3,300, 000+ 100 03 
govthocstors 1Oitt, mn, beeen nee neernees Rome, Be 1 bas'eee ie th international Milling Co Ponca City, Okla 500,000 100 10/10 05 
usse Wer ting 0. tees » Bullato 66/4004 100 43 ; at Blackwell, Okla 700, 000% 100 10/10 05 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co .Chattenooge, Tenn. 200.000 10 07 Morrison Milling Co Denton, Texas ety oe +4 oy 
General Mills, Inc. ... aS buffalo 580,000 10 32 200'000+ 
‘ 10 23 
yore Rs {3 190,000% 10 26 
, e 200 000% 100 12° 
1,382,300% 100 13 200 000% 100 09° 
50,000% 50 18° 200'0004 100 05* 
000+ 50 05 , ; 
$0000? 100 13 *Credit. *Bread. {Whole wheat 
Nebraska Consolidated Millis Co. Omaha 80,000 10 20 CORNMEAL 
20,000 10 20 : Processing 
60,000 10 20 Bag size, credit, 
oo see M4 He Company Milling point Quantity Ib 100 Ib 
' ° Chas. A. Krause ... Milwaukee 1,000,000 100 20/5 $0.43 
Grand Island, Neb. as 4d ie +a 1'000;000 100 20/5 43 
pa 2,000,000 100 20/5 39 
BD Seat oe +44 General Foods Corp Kankakee, Ii! 2'750,000 100 20/5 19 
Franklin, Tenn 80.000 100 31* ' : 1,250,000 100 20/5 4 
000 100 31° Lauhoff Grain Co. Danville, Ill 1,000,000 100 20/5 39 
200'000 100 31° Patent Cereal Co Geneva, N.Y 1,000,000 5 .20 
80'000 100 31° \ 1,000,000 100 20/5 43 
775000 50 20° Crete Mills ........ Crete, Neb 1,000,000 100 20/5 50 
000 100 11° Queker Oats Co St. Joseph, Mo 1,800,000 100 20/5 58 
40°000 100 31° Mount Vernon Milling Co Mount Vernon, Ind 2,000,000 100 20/5 56 
Kansas Milling Co .. Wichita, Kansas 40:000 100 i9* Shawnee Milling Co Shawnee, Okla 1S ‘eee : rs 
sa'ses 3 + Decatur Millin Co., Inc Decatur, III 3,600,000 100 20/5 53 
’ 7 Miner-Hillar illing ° Wilkes-Barre, Pa 1,000,000 100 20/5 48 
Burrus Mills, Inc Dallas or Ft. Worth 1 san'eee 92 ne Iilinois Cereal Mills Paris, III 4,000,000 100 20/5 40 
160'000 10 103 Humphreys Mills, Inc Memphis caefene 100 20/5 65 
, 500,000 100 20/5 50 
640,000 10 103 ' 
, ‘ 500,000 100 20/5 40 
Shawnee Milling Co . Shawnee, Okla pis S++4 +4 4 Burrus Mills, ine = Dallas 1,000,000 100 107 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co Sines 120'000 10 39 Murphy Grain & Milling Co Owensboro, Ky 1,000,000 5 43 
ry 120;000 50 rT 1 woalaoe et 44 
' 000, 100 20/5 56 
Omah oan tae . o Acme-Evans Co., Inc Oklahoma City 250,000 5 49 
ene 100'000 10 24 Staley Milling Co Kansas City 2,000,000 100 20/5 an 
60,000 10 24 
120,000% 10 24 
Seardotown, Mi, H+ f+ i +e W c di ago; and flax, 26,111,000 bu. as 
485,000 10 19 estern ana lan against 34 million bushefs harvested 
i in 1956, 
F , ; 380,000% 10 19 Wheat Yield Even though much of it was well 
*Cr it 
ed Bread. twWhole wheat advanced at the time, the Searle 
CORNMEAL Estimated report said, the 1957 crop will prob- 
Processing ably go down in history as one of 
Bag size, charge, oe . . an . . a ee 
Company Milling point Quantity Ib 100 Ib WINNIPEG—Western Canada has the most Git ult there has ever bee 7 
Crete Mills Crete, Neb 40,0008 5 $0,468 a wheat crop of 314,021,000 bu. in ' ae at the end of the first 
30/0004 H 46° prospect when the harvest is com- = yn ee ‘Until wn the end 
Patent Cereals Co ee g Geneve, N.Y 320.900 50 120° pleted, according to the Searle Grain % “De 4% ae season, widely 
mou erea ° onner rin ‘ fad ‘ary : i é é 7 “4 
Keco Milling Co Re va ton nM 55'000 H 73 Co. estimates released Aug. 15, and arying ee egy rs rainfall were 
brat re . based on the Dominion Bureau of peg 4 weveeny Cates uted oes most 
Seeded Retler Mille Begded, Ky 93's00 : 7 Statistics figure of 20,360,000 acres. . ——— ee in Western 
rage thengy 2 e 181,280 a 7 The Winnipeg Free Press predicted — a a age show the same 
° eastern tits, c om . 0° nn , * vari > re 4 3é 
Southeastern Mi Rome, Se. se'ees 00 al some 292 million bushels from ap- wide variations,” the report said. 
Burrus Mills, Inc Ft. Worth oe eet 6 ! ise proximately 1 million fewer acres. ——READ 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
Shawnee Milling Co Shawnee, Okla 240,000¢ 5 75° The Searle estimate places Mani- - 
Quaker Side Mee ee Si dered bite eheee : sae toba's wheat crop at 40,340,000 bu.; Tom Jackson Dies 
eneral Foods Corp . Kankakee, Hil 180,000 4 58° Saskatchewan's at 196,373,000, and » 
' ‘ . - lig ‘eats SASKATOON, SASK.—Tom Jack- 
phoned . se Alberta's at 77,308,000 bu. Last year _ ; P i ; { Pio idea 
Aame-Event Ob, 13250 sasstinneraet Indianapolis, Ind 40,000 5 73 the three prairie provinces produced a. _ on cs : = a Quaker 
ant'cese ; ‘70 a combined total of 516 million Oats of ( anada Co.’s mill at Saska- 
429:000 50 “4 bushels toon, died recently after a heart at- 
50,000 5 ° : ; . ee eee a isl 
120,000 50 44 The oat crop for Western Canada ‘ck. He was born in England, but 
40,000 H 4 is estimated by Searle at 224,487,000 had lived in Canada for many years. 
160,000 50 44 bu. compared with 396 million in A long time supporter of the Asso- 
Humphreys Mill seen eeeeeenenens Memphis, Tenn “32. eet ; ise 1956; barley, 204,013,000 bu. com-_ ciation of Operative Millers, Mr. Jack- 
Murphy Grain & Milling Co . Owensboro, Ky 240/000 4 73 pared with 269 million; rye 6,193,000 son was serving as chairman of Dis- 


*Credit. *D0egermed. 





bu. compared with 6,843,000 a year 


trict No. 13 at the time of his death. 
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See aa a eo eee _ 





What is a County Agent? 


He’s an expert on cattle breeding. Soil conservation methods are 


his specialty. His knowledge of weed control techniques is deep. 


He’s the man everyone comes to for help and advice because his 
. I 


knowledge of agriculture is so wide—and because he’s so willing 


to share that knowledge. This is the County Agent. 


Me: than 3,000 County Agents are serving 
in a like number of agricultural counties 
in the United States. What an outstanding record 
of service their’s has been! 

None of these men, all graduates of colleges 
of agriculture, has entered this profession to 
become rich. No amount of money could prop- 
erly pay them for the work they do. 

rhe County Agent loves agriculture. He enjoys 
a life devoted to helping those in agriculture. 
He derives satisfaction from being able to aid so 
many people in so many ways. Animal breeding, 
contour farming, fertilizing methods, youth 
group work, farm marketing, windbreak devel- 
oping—all these are in the day’s work to the 
County Agent. 

Yes. A County Agent has to love agriculture 
to take on so strenuous and demanding an occu- 


pation. Others, too, serve agriculture with all 
their hearts—the country doctor, the rural min- 
ister, the country editor, the county home agent 
—the list is long. 

Backing up these people are others who serve 
in different ways—creative processors such as 
Cargill, for instance. 

County Agents and a company like Cargill 
have much in common. Each is dedicated to 
agriculture. Each employs research and careful, 
painstaking work to help the farmer 

From this work come better markets for farm 
products and better products for the farm. These 
are the twin goals of creative processors such as 
Cargill—goals approved, we are sure, by the 
County Agent. 

To win these goals, Cargill can do nothing 
without the farmer, the key man on the farmer- 


creative processor team. For more than 90 years 
Cargill has had the No. 2 position on that team, 
a privilege it has valued. Together the “team” 
has contributed much to America and the free 
farm economy. 

Cargill is grateful to the farmer for the chance 
to serve agriculture with him and with others 
in the farm community—the County Agent, for 


instance, 











SOQ Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CA RGILI 


For free color reprints, suitable for framing, write Cargill, 
Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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THE STORY OF ALLINSON 


A GRAHAM CONTEMPORARY—In 
their book, “Breads White and 
Brown,” reviewed editorially in a re- 
cent issue of The Northwestern Mill- 
er, a pair of British nutritional scien- 
tists. R. A. MeCance and Dr. E. M. 
Widdowson, bring to light some little 
known fragments of the century-old 
lewend of one of the great food fad- 
dists of all times, the Rev. Sylvester 
Graham, whose name and fame are 
perpetuated in a way that needs no 
explaining to readers of this journal, 

It js somewhat disillusioning,” 
write these authors, “to realize that 
Graham appears to have obtained 
most of his information about mill- 
ine. baking and early diets from Rees’ 
Eneyclopedia, which was published in 
i819. but it is difficult to over-esti- 
mate the influence of a man whose 
bread beeame a household word for 
over 100 years. Graham bread, or its 
imitations, must have been exten- 
sively eaten by people who were 
health minded, The Queen (Victoria) 
was reported to have adopted the use 
of brown bread in 1847 as an example 
to her subjects, 

MeCance and Widdowson report 
that although Graham's ideas were 
sponsored by a society which was 
called the Bread Reform League, the 
brought brown bread to 
everyone's notice in England during 
the last 20 years of the century was 
Dr. T. R. Allinson, He, like Graham, 
was a strict vegetarian, and he was 
also a teetotaller and opposed to vac- 
cination 

Allinson, say these authors, “ap- 
pealed much more to the people than 
Graham did, Allinson wrote little ex- 
cept ‘Medical Essays,’ which were 
published later in book form, but he 
spoke at meetings all over the coun- 
try, and his speeches were extensive- 
ly reported by the press. He did not 
emphasize brown bread as a symbol 
of old world simplicity although he 
insisted that his flour must be stone- 
vround. He considered that ‘the true 
staff of life was brown bread or 
wholemeal bread; and it was a true 
staff -one which would not break un- 
der them. If they thought to be vege- 
tarians and trusted to white bread 
they would surely fail and come 
miserably to grief, but if they brought 


man who 


their children up on brown. bread 
they would see them grow up with 
strone frames, with good teeth, and 


in every way fitted to fight their way 
through the world, If any one was to 
ask him the complaint from which 
Englishmen suffered most, he should 
iinly answer constipation or cos- 
tiveness. This was the result of throw- 
ing away the best part of the grain 
so as to obtain white bread. If people 
would only eat brown bread and plen- 
ty of sound fruit, they would need 
none of the blood purifiers, pills and 
other patent medicines out of which 
like Holloway, Whelpton, Bee- 
Clarke, Rooke and others were 


men 
cham 


building up fortunes. Persons who eat 
white bread often suffer from an in 
ward craving or sinking; to cure thi 
recourse is often had to beer, wine 
or spirits, which lulls the craving for 
a time, If they ate brown bread they 


would not suffer much from this and 
we should be a soberer nation.’ 
“Although Allinson spoke and 


wrote like this, he was a pioneer in 
some of his ideas, as one of his claims 
for a vegetarian diet shows: ‘Cheap 
dinners for the poor and for school 
children ure wanted; these can be 
given at a very small cost when flesh 
is not used. Peas, beans, lentils.’ Ac- 
cording to J. Goodfellow, another nu 


tritional writer of this era, it was 


largely due to Allinson that there 
was a demand for wholemeal bread 
and that there was also a supply 


available. Before his agitation ‘brown’ 
bread had been made of a reconsti- 
tuted mixture of white flour and bran 
Goodfellow himself did not think that 
there was much to be gained by going 
back to the ‘natural food of man’; he 
recognized that wholemeal! bread con 

tained more protein, fat and mineral! 

than white, but thought that thes« 
advantages were to some extent neu 

tralized by poorer digestibility. He 
admitted that wholemeal! bread would 


be a better food than white if the 
diet were to consist almost entirely 
of bread, but fortunately, this wa 








not often the case and, as was well 
known, few people preferred brown 
to white. His opinions were in ad- 
vance of his times 

“Although Graham and Allinson 
regarded by many people as 
cranks’ their doctrines made a deep 
impression on all those who had any 
interest in diet and health. Even 
without a campaign like that of Al- 
linson, everyone in Germany in 1871 
was said to have believed that the 
coarse rye ‘pumpernickel’ breads 

ere the most nourishing. In spite of 
\llinson’'s efforts most people in Eng- 
ind continued to eat white bread; 
they preferred it; it was easier to ob- 
tain and cost less. 

In 1909 the Bread and Food Re- 
form League issued a pamphlet on 
the ‘Standardization of bread.’ Its 
members wanted the people’s bread 
to contain the germ of the wheat 
which has singular richness in oil, in 
nitrogenous matter and in phosphoric 
icid and also the semolina, a portion 
of the wheat very rich in flesh and 
forming materials and in fat, 
but with little fiber.’ This recommen- 
dation appeared in the pamphlet: ‘It 


were 


bone 


is very desirable that a_ standard 
hould be fixed for what is sold as 
bread. This has been established for 


and the standardization of 
even more important as 
bread and flour form about two fifths 
the weight of food consumed by 
the working and constitute 


milk 
bread is 


0 


classes, 





SANDWICH PROMOTERS—Calling attention to the fact that 
National Sandwich Month are Mary McClure and Bobbi Sell of the Flamingo- 
ettes at the Flamingo Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev. They are enjoying the Flamingo- 


ettes Special, a tiered tray 
of the patio area of the hotel. 





August is 


of assorted petite sandwiches, on the terrace 
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almost the sole diet of many poor 
children.’ A number of well-known 
physicians associated themselves with 
this movement. The term ‘standard’ 
as applied to bread was an old one 
and had been used several times dur- 
ing the 18th .century in years of 
scarcity. It will be seen that the lea- 
gue had dropped the wholemeal of 
Graham and Allinson’s times, and 
that the value of the new bread was 
now stated in terms of chemistry, but 
the appeal was really the old one, 
summed up in this way: ‘The fact 
that the germ is the portion of the 
grain in which the vital processes are 
most active, has led to the idea that 
its removal deprives flour of valuable 
vital qualities.’ Standard bread re- 
ceived widespread publicity in the 
next two years because the subject 
was taken up by the Daily Mail. It 
was opposed by the millers and the 
reasons given by one of their apolo- 
gists were that they had been doing 
their best for generations to perfect 
their technique and were proud of 
what they had done. The millers ar- 
gued that it was impossible to stand- 
ardize bread when the composition of 
the raw materials varied so much, 
and that flour containing germ would 
not keep. Their reactions may be 
gleaned from the remark of a mem- 
ber of Parliament, who said in the 
House of Commons that in the opin- 
ion of some of the leading millers in 
the country the standard 
bread ‘ordinary bread 
made with ordinary flour to which a 
little pig meal had been added.’ Some 
people wanted the nutritional merits 
of the new bread to be brought to the 
notice of the working man, but noth- 
ing seems to have come of this, and 
the working classes were not carried 
away by the ideas of the Bread Re- 
form League; they did not understand 
chemistry and were not interested in 
health; they were accustomed to 
white bread and they preferred it; 
and they had the millers solidly be- 
hind them.’ 


so-called 
consisted of 


THE OLD MILL where Cyrus Hall 
McCormick invented the first success- 
ful grain reaper near Steeles Tavern 
at Staunton, Va., has been opened as 
a memorial to him. 

The memorial is on a 
plot of the original 635 acre 
nut Grove” farm where Mr. Mc- 
Cormick lived and built his reaper. 
The mill and workshop still stand as 
original structures. The old mill 
wheel has been restored to its work- 
ing condition of 100 years ago 


e®ese 
BRIDE’S BISCUITS 


“They're not like the biscuits 
That Mother made,” 

The groom portentiously said. 
“They're lighter, fluffier, 
Tastier too; 

Mother's were more like lead.” 


Ethel Jacobson 


two-acre 


“Wal- 
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AGGRESSIVE EXPORT PUSH 

IVE-AWAY programs, subsidies and all the 
(> trappings of government participation in 
the export business notwithstanding, the U.S. mill- 
ers have reason for satisfaction with their export- 
ing record for the fiscal year 1956-57. Figures, 
compiled by the Millers National Federation and 
published elsewhere in this issue, show that sales 
reached the largest total for eight years. 

But spare a thought for the Canadian brethren. 
Last week, The Northwestern Miller published the 
Canadian figures covering the 11-month period 
ended June 30, 1957. Compared with the same 
period in 1955-56, production has declined by 2,- 
048,900 sacks. This cut is reflected in the export 
picture for overseas sales have dipped by 2,008,673 
sacks. Not unnaturally, the Canadians point to the 
give-away boosting the volume of 
American flour business abroad, some of it, they 
in Canada’s traditional markets 


programs is 


assert 


with the 
Wheat and flour give-aways have aroused 


The Canadian government agrees 
miller 
the ire of Ottawa and criticism has been strong 
ind forthright. One result could be that Canada 
will get trade relations with the 


U.S. Canada is an important customer for all types 


tougher in it 


of American goods and John Diefenbaker, the 
prime minister, is already contemplating switch- 
in ome of this business to Britain and other 
Commonwealth countries. He has not said that 
this action would be in the nature of a reprisal 


for 1 ive-away tactics. But officials in Wash- 
ington have the probable 
a reduction in Canadian purchas- 
might even be 


expressed concern at 
consequences of 
ing; they constrained to revamp 
their policies to meet Canadian objections to give- 
away wheat and flour business 

Wheat and flour are more important to the 


Canadian economy than they are to that of the 


U.S. Canadians look upon the loss of business in 
these two commodities as near-disaster. 
Yet, in all fairne it must be stressed that 


this plentiful export business worked by U.S. mills 

t | under the aegis of a government pro- 
had an edge because 
of the high protein crop harvested last 
ind they 


rram. The American mills 
season 
opportunity to take advan- 
tage f this situation. The far-sighted officials 
ind directors of MNF 

rk had to be done 


took every 


realizing that some spade 
in developing a fertile export 


field, established a promotion department under 
Gordon Boals. That investment is helping bring 
hon the dividends. Bigger and better markets 
have been opened up for flour and, in the long run, 
the Canadian mills could benefit from the ever- 
inere ng demands for flour 


But transeending everything else in importance 


has been the active and aggressive salesmanship 
of the millers themselve Business does not make 
itself; the seller has to go after it. That’s what the 
American export men have been doing. Even flour 

ying out under an aid program has to be sold to 
tne overnment 

This does not imply that the Canadian export 
men have not been active and aggressive. But 
it does imply that the Americans worked long and 
hard to achieve results. They can take pardonable 
pride in their success. 


CANADA’S NEW APPROACH 
idence that the new 


p | {HERE is increasing ev 
ernment of Canada is giving serious con- 


ideration to the disposition of some of the coun- 
try’s huge wheat surplus, even at the expense of 
the taxpayer 

If such be the case, there is a likelihood that 
much more realistic than 
that adopted by the old regime which utilized 
the taxpayers’ money to pay storage charges on 
wheat carried over from year to year. This was 


done under the so-called temporary wheat re- 


the approach will be 
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serves legislation which became 
March 7, 1956. 

This legislation states that where, after July 
31, 1955, the stocks of wheat held by the Canadian 
Wheat Board exceed 178 million bushels at the 
beginning of the crop year, the minister of finance 
is empowered to pay the board for each day in 
the crop year an amount equal to the portion of 
the stocks which exceeds 178 million bushels, mul- 
tiplied by the carrying rate charge paid by the 
board at the end of the preceding crop yeat 

No payments are made when the carryover 
drops below 178 million bushels. It most certainly 
will be applicable this year for the carryover at 
July 31 has been assessed at 650 million bushels 

During the 1955-56 crop year the wheat board 
received $31,486,186.45 from the government. It 
helped to increase the growers’ net take 

The payment of this money did not reduce the 
wheat surplus by one bushel. The effect was nega- 
tive rather than positive. Ruefully, the ex-Liberal 
government may think those millions of dollars 
did not even buy them any votes, for it was the 
irate prairie farmers who helped turn the political 
tide to put the Conservatives into office for the 
first time in more than two decades 

Stories coming out of Ottawa indicate that the 
new government is thinking positively in its ap- 
proach to the surplus problem. And it's a problem 
despite the vastly reduced harvest, compared with 
previous years, of around 300 million bushels 

The administration may be thinking that $31.5 
million could be utilized to reduce the selling price 
of wheat without affecting the income of the pro- 
ducer (this is the politician speaking) and so get 
rid of some of the surplus stock 

For example, for $30 million the Canadian 
could sell 150 million bushels of wheat at a reduc 
tion in price of 20¢ bu. It would not cost the tax 
payer any more money and the surplus would be 
reduced significantly. What an unholy price wat 
that would cause 

Have 


ness 


effective on 


no doubts. Those Canadians mean busi 


BREAD 1S THE GTAFE ' 


GOOD GOVERNMENT 
COSTS MONEY 
Education and 


HE Department of Health f 
Welfare has asked Congre to allow the 


Food and Drug Administration to establish three 
higher-salary scientific position 
these three positions will range 
$19,000 

Department officials say that private industry 
has offered many of their scientists, top men in 
their field, much higher salaries than they now 
receive and the temptation 
ranks is great. 


The salaries for 
from $12,500 to 


leave the official 


In as good a position as anyone to judge the 
caliber of government officials is John Cipperly 
The Northwestern Miller’s Washington 
pondent. He can be vitriolic in hi 
some Official adopts an attitude or recommends a 
policy that he considers detrimental! to the trades 
he serves. He does not claim to be right all the 
but his duties take him into the innermost 
recesses of the Washington scene and, as 
observer, he can put an objective 
weaknesses in the administrative family. On the 
other hand, when he finds brilliance, particularly 
a brilliance that should be retained by govern 
ment, he is quick to praise. The question of the 


corres 


criticism when 


time 
an acute 


finger on the 


meager pay rates award $d to topflight men has 
been in his critical mind for some time 

In his Capital Comment, published in The 
Northwestern Miller of July 30, he had some ob- 
servations to make, his remarks stemming from 
the return of Dr. Earl Butz, assistant secretary 
of agriculture, to Purdue University, and the 
resignation of Dr. R. E. Patzig, another U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture executive. He pointed up 
the problem facing government in meeting com 
petition from private sources, His remarks are 
applicable to the scientists and, indeed, to all 
the many brilliant administrators now in the 
service, or who would be in the service if such a 
career could be made attractive enough 

Mr. Cipperly says it is evident that career ser- 
vice cannot provide sufficient compensation, eithe: 
in monetary terms or prestige, to persuade people 
to stay in government harness. He could have 
added, with equal truth: “or to persuade people 
to come into government harness.’ 

“It needs no mention to the reader that gov- 
ernment today is a highly expensive matter in 
the lives of persons and corporations,” Mr. Cipper- 
ly commented. “Perhaps some thought should be 
given to the solution of this enigma, wherein top 
personnel cannot be retained to help bring to gov 
ernment a higher degree of efficiency and liaison 
in its various activities with business and indus 
try.” 

There is an increasing propensity today to 
bemoan the cost of government. Yet an efficient 
staff team costs money, a point already proven 
by private industry, for large corporations are 
prepared to pay for quality. If economy in govern 
ment is to be at the expense of efficient manpower, 
then the taxpayers who complain deserve only the 
quality of government they are prepared to fi 
nance, Government can be made more efficient; 
by employing the right men at the right price to 
increase efficiency is the key to reducing the cost 
of government 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF Lire 


SLUR ON FLOUR 


T appears to be catching, this business of down- 
| grading the value of flour as a food. When- 
ever a group of people or a nation starts the climb 
to a better standard of living, because of improved 
economic conditions, up pops the statement that 
the people are able to cut down their consumption 
of flour products in favor of the more exotic foods 

Take, for instance, Austria, In giving publicity 
to the improved nutritional levels in that country, 
the Austrian Information Service in New York 
gives forth with this gem: “Of course, the Aus 
trian diet has become better and healthier. The 
Austrian consumer no longer has to rely so heavily 
he is now able to afford more 
fruits and vegetables.”’ 


on flour and pulses; 


We challenge Austria's director of information 
in New York to prove that his countryman's diet 
is better and healthier simply because he no longer 
has to rely so heavily on flour. It is unfortunate 
that such statements, unsupported by fact, are 
published in the US 

Between 1934 and 1938, every Austrian con 
umed 264 |b, of flour, bread and baked products 
“a year 


in the guise of propaganda 


In 1955-56, the average consumption de 


clined by 22 ib. in favor of fruits and vegetables 


242 |b. annually will 
excite envy in the hearts of American and Cana 
dian miller 
that helped capita consumption in 
North America and the work of regaining lost 
pounds is proving tough 


A consumption figure of 


It is just that sort of glib propaganda 
reduce per 


Perhaps the Austrian millers should make it 
clear to the information officials in New York 
that their flour is making a most important con- 
tribution to the health and betterment of Aus- 
trian consumers, just as flour all over the world is 
important to a great number of people and their 
well-being 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





British Millers 
ret Together 


The big British millers have kissed 
and made up with the little British 


millers. The price war last fall broke 
up what the trade calls the “mutual 
spirit ind the smaller producers 


went their own way, ignoring agreed 

datum production figures and gener- 

ally playing havoe with the trade. 
Leading the march back to stabili- 


ty has been Lord Rank, chairman of 
Britain's biggest milling firm, Ranks, 
Ltd. It was Lord Rank’s brother, the 


late James V. Rank, who started up 
the Millers Mutual Assn, in the late 
1920 Mr. Rank founded MMA on a 
basis of and let live.” 

The exact terms of the agreement 
between the large and small men 
been revealed, But it is cer- 


“live 


have not 


tain that the little millers have re- 
ceived some concessions from. their 
big competitors to allow them to 
“live 

Bernard Robinson, retired Rank 
board member and formerly chair- 
man of Associated Flour Mills, Ltd., 


now a Rank subsidiary, had much to 


do with the founding of MMA. His 
record of 47 years in the industry 
was a distinguished one. 


Protithess Trade, 
Disaster Cited 


Applauding the return to normaley 
“it would seem that some measure 
and reason has now 
prevailed and that the mutual spirit 
has been restored and accepted as an 
essential continuance (Cor reviv- 
al) of reasonable prosperity for our 
industry Mr. Robinson has some 
words of advice for the current crop 
of British millers 


of avreement 


to a 


‘Young men, who have now be- 
come head executives in the industry, 
are naturally ambitious and wish to 
progre and who should stop them? 
The hould, however, study past 
history. Over ambition with over pro- 


duction can lead to profitless trading 
ultimately disaster for some,” 
Mr. Robinson abjured 

Mr. Robinson continued: 
alwa the problem we had to face 
years ago and it was solved for up- 
wards of 10 years by the smooth 
working of MMA, There can be no 


and 


or 


That was 


shadow of doubt that today the dice 
are loaded very heavily against the 
inland or small millers who are not 


well placed economically as compared 
with the large mills at the ports. 

‘T am glad to learn that this sec- 
of the industry has come to rea- 
lize the vulnerability of their disad- 
vantageous possibilities under free 
competition and have at last seen the 
need to give and take, I think it was 
clearly exemplified in November last 
(when the price cutting spree was at 
its height) who will live and who 
will ultimately die unless the trade 
as a large and small millers 

peacefully work out their problems 
under the umbrella of MMA,” 


whole 


Latin American 
Trade Pact 


Brazil and the Argentine have ex- 
tended their trade and payments 
until May 31, 1958, and 
have concluded a new wheat agree- 
ment for Brazil's purchases during 
1958, 1959 and 1960, Under this 


agreement 


agreement Brazil has undertaken to 
purchase a million tons of wheat a 
year under terms of contracts to be 
signed in each year, and in accord- 
ance with the principles of the gen- 
eral agreement 


U.K. Milla Make 
Wheat Promise 


The British millers have promised 
the government to attempt to take 
up during the crop year 1957-58 a 
minimum quantity of 1,250,000 long 
tons of home grown wheat from the 


current harvest. This is the target 
The trade will try to exceed it, if 
possible, In the last crop year, the 
millers hit the same total 


Joseph McArthur Rank, president 
of the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers, has assured the 
Ministry of Agriculture of the desire 
of the industry to help in avoiding a 
post-harvest glut of combine-harvest 
ed wheat. He says that the millers 
may be relied upon, during the weeks 
immediately following the harvest, 
to take as much home grown wheat 
off the market as possible. They hope 
that farmers themselves, by the full 
est use of farm storage and drying 
facilities, will play their part in help- 
ing to reduce the pressure of newly 
harvested wheat on the market 


European Harvest 
Prospects 

There has been delay in the 
Western European wheat harvest a 
a result of adverse weather 
tions. The French harvest 
estimated as being in the 
11 million metric tons 
some wheat fit only for animal feed 
Nevertheless, the country will hit the 
export market with at least 2 million 
tons 


some 


condi 
While still 
region ol 


will contatr 


Belgium, Holland, Denmark and 
Sweden are all reporting average o1 
above-average yields. The U.K., with 


an expectation of 2,575,000 long tons 
is topping last year by 48,000 

Fair average yields are expected 
in the Danubian countries, following 
favorable weather during June and 
July. The crop in Yugoslavia, esti- 
mated at 3.2 million tons, will repre 


tons 


sent a post-war record. However 
consumption requirements are rising 
3.8 million tons at last count—and 


the importation need for 1957-58 is 
likely to be in the region of 500,000 
tons. Greece also reports the antici 
pation of a post-war record crop of 
1.6 million tons. 


Restrictions Posted 
For Denmark 


Effective Sept. 15, new regulations 
are to be imposed on wheat and flour 
in Denmark. A trade source reports 
that all Danish mills will have to use 
at least 50% of home grown wheat 





NEW THRESHING WAY 
IN EGYPT 


CAIRO — Modernization has come 
to the Egyptian harvest. Instead of 
the age-old method of leading blind- 
folded water buffalo over the grain 
to crack off the hulls, the peasants 
are spreading it on paved roads and 
driving automobiles over the crop. 





in their grists. From 
proportion will be 70% 
flour must be blended with Danish 
milled flour from 100% Danish wheat 
to the same extent. The present plan 
is to abolish the restrictions on Dec. 


Oct 15, this 
All imported 


31 but the trade fears an extension. 
The blending of home produced 
flour from home grown wheat with 


imported flour is always a bad policy 
and could have a detrimental effect 
trade. It means that the im- 
porters cannot base their sales argu- 
ments on quality, a quality which 
their customers have grown to look 
for in their usage of imported flour 
the years. 

It is doubtful whether the import- 
ers will want to use their licenses to 
import flour, if it has to be blended 
delivery to their customers 


on the 


over 


before 


GREAO |S THE STAFF Faire 


Canadian Farm Group 
Recommends Program 
To Prime Minister 


OTTAWA The Interprovincial 
Farm Union Council, in a brief sub- 
mitted to John Diefenbaker, prime 


minister, and members of his cabinet, 
has made major recommendations to 
assist the agricultural industry. Rec- 
ommendations include “an emergency 
program to meet 
poverished 


tical 


the crisis in an im- 
industry,” and “a prac- 
agricultural policy through: 1 
policy retool present 
finance potential farmers; 

production—-to produce for a market 


finance farm 


unit 


. 


3. crop insurance—-protection for the 
farmer and the community in gen 
eral 1 price to give stability of 
price for the goods produced 
Other recommendations included 


n immediate adjustment payment o 
2( wheat 


’¢ bu. on delivered in the 


1956-57 crop year; a payment on oats 
ind barley to bring the net farm 
price to producers to a level bearing 
the same relationship to parity as 20¢ 


bu. on wheat; cash advances on farm 
tored grain; Prairie Farm Assistance 


Act benefits to hailed and flooded 
areas; import restrictions as and 
when required to protect the Cana 
dian producer against heavy ship 


ments of produce at firesale prices 
A number of policies were recom- 
mended concerning production, mar- 
keting and prices such as crop insur- 
ance, producer marketing boards, 
floor prices at parity levels and ap- 
plying support prices directly to pro- 


ducers. The brief also asked that the 
Wheat Board Act be amended so 
that farm union members may have 


their membership dues deducted from 
wheat board payments on a volun- 
tary basis; also that the wheat board 
operations be extended to cover On 
tario winter wheat. 
SREAOD i@ THE STAFF ’ re 
ITALIAN WHEAT PRICES 

LONDON—The support price for 
soft wheat in Italy has been fixed at 
the equivalent of $2.88 bu., down 
slightly from last year, while that of 
durum will be about $3.45, up slight- 
ly. The government hopes the new 
prices will lead to a reduction in the 
production of soft wheat, supplies of 
which have been burdensome, and will 
at the same time encourage farmers 
to expand their production of durum 
wheat which must still be imported 
in substantial quantities 
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AUSTRALIAN MILLER—Seen sign- 
ing the visitors’ book in The North- 


western Miller’s Club Room is John 
Darling who is currently on a tour 


of U.S. milling centers. He is a 
great-grandson of the founder of 
John Darling & Son (Pty.), Ltd., 


Australian flour milling, feed manu- 
facturing and grain merchanting 
firm. Before coming to the U.S. Mr. 
Darling visited the Far Eastern flour 
markets and his itinerary also takes 
in Great Britain. Mr. Darling says 
his company is maintaining a con- 
tinuing program of modernization. 





Preliminary Report 


On Crop Acreage 
In Canada Made 


WINNIPEG—Preliminary esti- 
mates of Canada’s 1957 crop acreage 
made by the Dominion 
Statistics, indicate 
wheat acreage 
with 1956 
by 6%: 


Bureau of 
that farmers pared 
by 8% when compared 
to oat 
barely changed seedings, but 


reduced the area 
increased barley acreage by 12 and 
hoosted the area to flax by 15%. The 
1957 totals with comparative figure 
for 1956 follow 


ALL CANADA 


1957 
Average 1956 Preliminary 
Crop 1946-55 Acreage est. acre 
Winter wheat 662,000 625,900 590,000 
Spring wheat .24,298,000 22,156,000 20,440,700 


All wheat 24,960,000 22,781,900 21,030,700 


Oats 10,967,000 11,706,600 11,017,000 
Barley 7,543,000 8,390,400 9,403,200 
Fall rye 855,000 368 000 438,900 


Spring rye 358,000 178,900 111,100 
All rye 1,213,000 546,900 550,000 
Flaxseed 1,184,000 3,040,800 3,485,600 


Summerfallow .21,901,000 24,113,000 24,723,000 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES 





Wheot— 
Manitoba 2,335,000 2,199,000 2,114,000 
Saskatchewan 15,210,000 14,569,000 13,365,000 
Alberta 6,602,000 5,296,000 4,881,000 
Totals 24,147,000 22,064,000 20,360,000 
Oats— 
Manitoba 1,488,000 2,053,900 1,800,000 
Saskatchewar 3,513,000 3,670,000 3,214,000 
Alberta 2,553,000 2,935,900 2,791,000 
Totals 7,554,000 8,658,000 7,805,000 
Barley— 
Manitoba 1,941,000 1,548,000 1,704,000 
Saskatchewan 2,516,000 3,027,900 3,791,000 
Alberta 2,764,000 3,606,000 3,714,000 
Totals 7,221,000 8,181,000 9,209,000 
Rye— 
Manitoba 73,300 68 400 72,900 
Saskatchewan 721,000 300 000 268,400 
Alberta 329,000 83,600 114,000 
Totals 1,124,000 452,000 455,300 
Flox— 
Manitoba 492,000 789,000 865,000 
Saskatchewan 482,000 1,710,900 2,025,000 
Alberta 161,000 511,600 572,000 
Totals 1,134,000 3,010,000 3,462,000 
Summer fallow— 
Manitoba 2,718,000 2,828,690 2,934,000 
Saskatchewan 12,906,000 14,194,000 14,696,000 
Alberta 6,278,000 7,091,000 7,093,000 
Totals 21,901,000 24,113,000 24,723,000 
Note: Preliminary estimate of durum acreage 
for 1957 with comparative figures for 1956 and 
included in above wheat totals follow: Mani 
toba 89,000 (31,000); Saskatchewan, |,793,000 
(1,043,000), and Alberta, 492,000 (447,000 
Prairie Provinces, 2,374,000 (1,521,000 
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Program Proposed 
To Promote U.S. 
Wheat Abroad 


DENVER—A foreign wheat mar- 
keting promotion session for members 
of the National Association of Wheat 
Growers and 
milling industry is scheduled in Den- 
ver early in September. The meeting 
is the outcome of a recent session 
held in Dodge City, Kansas, at which 
10 wheat growers formulated a plan 


of foreign marketing for U.S. hard 
red winter wheat 

To get the program under way 
Arthur Cummings of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
that his agency has funds in foreign 


currency available which can be used 
to create the market demand abroad. 
However any of the money 
can be put into hard red wheat pro- 
motions, local agencies will have to 
put up some money of their own 


before 


The growers will meet in Denver 
with members of the milling industry 
in an effort to obtain their cooper- 
ation 

Voluntary contributions will be 
sought in Colorado, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Nebraska. State com- 
missions have tentatively offered 
$20,000 each. Mr. Cummings said the 
federal overnment could put up 
$350,000 if those contributions are 
made 


FIRM WITHDRAWS CHARTER 

OKLAHOMA CITY—Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, has 
withdrawn its Oklahoma charter, the 
secretary of 


state announced. 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





representatives of the 








=, C. Pie) 
Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
& Toronto Street 


1 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORTERS 


Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 
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Abelardo Cardenas 


EXPORT MAN RESIGNS — Abelar- 
do Cardenas has resigned his posi- 
tion as manager of the Latin Ameri- 
can division of Flour Mills of Ameri- 
ca, Inc. He will announce his future 
plans later. Mr. Cardenas, who has 
spent 24 years in the flour exporting 
field, formerly was export sales man- 
ager of Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
and, later, of the Standard Milling 
Co. 





GRAIN ELEVATOR BURNS 


VAN WERT, OHIO-—The Scott 
Equity Exchange Co, elevator here 
with a 20,000 bu. capacity was des- 


troyed by fire. It held 6,500 bu. shell- 
ed corn, 6,000 bu. soybeans and some 
wheat at the time of the fire. The 
loss was estimated at $75,000. The 
origin of the fire was not determined. 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG — Price adjustment 
figures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Aug. 19 
to aid millers in meeting foreign 
competition in all export markets 
except the U.S. and U.K. and Europe 
are unchanged from the figures an- 
nounced at all ports Aug. 12. The 
levels now operating, with the pre- 
vious figures in parentheses, are as 
follows: Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports, 8',¢ (7'2¢); St. Lawrence 
ports and Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadi- 
an and U.S. Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 
The adjustments can be changed on 
a day-to-day basis. 
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MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “FortGarry” 
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Canadian Exports 
WINNIPEG 


The outward move 
ment of Canadian wheat and flour 
remains light and for the second week 
of the new crop year totaled 2,801,- 
000 bu. This was almost a million 
bushels better than the previous week 
Export clearances of flour only for 
the week ended Aug. 16 were equal 
to 649,000 bu. and this included 
216,090 for International Wheat 
Agreement countries. The compara- 
tive totals the previous week were 


187,000 and 138,000 bu., as flour, re 
spectively 

Wheat cleared to iWA destinations 
amounted to 313,000 bu. of which 
202,000 cleared to Ireland; 74,000 to 


Belgium, and the remainder to the 
Netherlands. Class 2 wheat exports 
amounting to 1,839,000 bu. listed 


974,000 shipped to the U.K.; 548,000 
to the Netherlands; 167,000 to Japan, 
ind 133,000 bu. to Belgium 
many was the other buyer 


Ger 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


t MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables ures 
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WHEAT TO BE ENTERED 
IN WORLD FAIR 


NEWTON, KANSAS—A display of 
five varieties of Harvey County, Kan- 
sas, Wheat, arranged by American 
Flours, Inc., of Newton, will be en- 
tered in the World Trade Fair in 
Cologne, Germany, Sept. 28-Oct, 6. 
This display was assembled by W. W. 
Graber, administrative officer of the 
Kansas Wheat Commission, In the 
display are 10 tb, each of the varieties 
Triumph, Ponca, Comanche, Harvey- 
land and Bison. 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Oable Address: Established 
“Surens” ined 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
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GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Oomestic & Export Offices; TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEO, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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LIMITEeod 








MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





Continued from page 14) 
at the same time the previous week 
shipping directions were draggy 

rt. Worth: 
private 


Bookings of flour by 
industry were very light last 
but good-sized for government 


Week 


orde) Sales amounted to around 
100% of capacity, Running time was 
four days on the average but should 


begin picking up soon, Bakery flour 


was 5¢ lower, and other prices were 
unchanged from the previous week, 
Quotations Aug, 16, in 100 Ib. cot- 


tons: Extra high patent family $7.20 
WTAO tandard bakers, unenriched, 
$67+6.10> first clears, unenriched, $5 
W510, delivered Texas common 
point 

Oklahoma City: There was little 


activity in either family or bakery 
flour last week, Prices closed un- 
changed on family and 6¢ higher on 


bakery. Quotations Aug. 16, delivered 
Oklahoma points, in carlots: Family 
short patent $7,.30@7.50, standard 
$6.3006.50, bakery unenriched short 


patent 
SS RT 4 


’ 


$5.970@6.07, 95% — standard 
97, straight grade $5824 
92. Truek lots higher on all grades, 


Central West 


Soft wheat flour 
continued good in the central states 
during the week ending Aug. 19, al- 
thoush there was a slowing down 
from the previous period, Sales by mills 
in the area were estimated at about 
125° of five-day milling capacity 
Most buyers of hard and spring wheat 


Chicago: sales 


flours were heavily booked from the 
previous heavy buying for at least 
120 da and some to the end of the 
yeu! 

Family flour directions were very 
good, but new bookings were slow, as 


most of these buyers are also heavily 
booked 

Soft wheat sales consisted mainly 
of cracker-cookie types, a8 much as 
10,000 sacks in cases. Most 
bookings were for 30 to 60 days and 


some 


some as much as 120 days, It was 
thought there might still be a sub- 
stantial amount of soft wheat book 
ings in the weeks ahead, as several 
buyers have not yet entered the mar 
ket 


Quotations Aug. 16: Spring top pa 
tent $5.9506.50, standard $5,850 6.40, 
clear $5.55@5.85; hard winter short 
$5.7006.05, 95% patent $5.60@5.95 
clear $5.58@5.85; family flour $7.75; 
soft winter high ratio $7.31@7.55, 
soft winter short $6 66, standard $6.10 
6.46, clear $4.87@5.35; cookie and 
cracker flours, papers, $5.40@5,50. 

St. Louis: The demand for flour in 
this area the past week was fair to 
good, with all types moving, some for 


p.d hipment and some for as much 
as 120 days. Shipping directions were 
fairly good. Clears and low grades 
were in fair demand. Package goods 
were moving slowly. Quotations Aug. 


16, in 100-ib. cotton sacks: Family top 


patent $6.35, top hard $7.50, ordinary 
$5.95. Bakers flour in 100-Ib, paper 
sack Cake $7.20, pastry $5.25, soft 
winter straights $5.70, clears $5.40; 


hard winter short patent $5.90, stand- 
ard $5.75, clears $5.10; spring wheat 





short patent $6.55 tandard $6.45 patent $6.5206.62, standard $6.37@4 
clears $6.30 6.47; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.94@ 
East 7.12: eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.6206.07; soft wheat high ratio 

Boston: Flour trading in the local %6.5207.92; family $7.92 
market was extremely dull last weel New York: Mill protection iinst 
as expected in view of the substantial an announced advance of about 10¢ 
purchasing of the preceding week prompted a fairly substantial volume 
Spring wheat flour moved in an ex of semolina business toward the end 
tremely narrow price range and fin of the week. Total bookings among 
ished unchanged for the top thre nacaroni manufacturers were report 
grades, First clears broadened th ed potty,” with some refusing to 
existing price range by advancing 10¢ enter the market now and others 
on the high side. Hard winters were making commitments ranging from 
6 to 1l¢ net higher for the weel 60 to 90 day Those showing no in- 
reflecting price movement in the terest indicated they will await the 
primary markets. Soft heat flour effects on prices caused by expanding 

were relatively unchanged rn crop receipts 

Trading action in sprin ind hard The fairly stable price pattern of 
wheat flours was very spotty and gen fered no incentive to buyers of bak 
erally confined to a small job lot here = ¢ flours, and busin« in that direc 
and there, The larger operator ip tion was reportedly slow throughout 
peared to be fully covered for extend the week. The only busine wa 
ed periods and were not interested in ted to occasional small lots among 
any trading activity Soft wheat members of the trade operating on 


flour buyers were still operating on a hort term commitment 


hand-to-mouth basis, purchasing on! Very little soft wheat flour buying 
for immediate requirements. Advice reported as prices held firm 
from milling centers that a tighter Ilowever, trade opinion indicates that 
supply situation will prevail in the rly good soft wheat flour buyi: 
near future had no effect on the aver ht develop on a price decline 
age buyer Quotations Aug. 16: Sprir hort 
Quotations Aug. 17: Sprin hort patent $6.7876.88, standard $6.68%4 
patent $6.8146.91, standard $6.714 6.78, high gluten $7.1347.23, clears 
6.81, high gluten $7.160 7.26, first 46.05@6.40; hard winter short patent 
clear $6.0276.47; hard winter short 6.49@6.59, standard $6.347 6.44; Pa 








UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR 


Fiscal Year 1956-57 
Wholly Wholly 
Country or area U.S Other Country or area U.S Other 
cwt cwt cwt cwt. 
No. & Central America eece 18.175 
A Caribbean - lreland 700 
Canada 73,433 — 
Mexico , 663 30' Total 3.425 539 
Guatemala 158,936 750 ei ' F 
British Honduras 107.577 _ asia & Pacific Area i ae 
El Salvador 323.698 Leba 96 156 22.274 
Honduras 156,279 1,194 oat 742 
Nicaragua 219.028 8 , 23 766 
Costa Rica 342.099 nuwe P ' a2 > : 
Panama 288 958 ie ; rab 299 666 
Canal Zone 50,910 . de J 4. 345 
Bermuda 4.2 panre 103,002 
Bahamas 218 Afghanista 4 
Cuba 1,784,084 : , 19,197 
Jamaica 738,62 17,272 _ ‘  . 3 
Haiti 598 BS i j ” ‘ 4k r 
Dominican Republic 296.G1) 8 rrr we — 1,4 + tr 
Leeward & Windward Is 65,69 othe socal y 7+ “4 
Barbados 108,711 Ph el ; hy uf 
Trinidad & Tobago 454,583 §72 Ms ppine 4,028,278 
Netherlands Antilles 164,737 22¢ } ates 
rtuguese As )3 
: » ea 335 Ls 
63,52 20,308 > 
Total 6,363 } 3 eee Gene ase 
Talwa a4 
South America Jar 1044 6 
Colombia 26,182 Nansel & Nanpo Is 417°933 
Venerela 2,545,396 11,583 Cey!l TT 
British Guiana 449 618 laedia , 
Surinam 61,137 iraq : 
French Guiana 700 Sonat face. Bac. | 16.59 1408 
Ecuador » 800 : 
Peru 209,903 Tota 0,324 3 23,682 
Bolivia 607 808 
Chile 36,455 Africa 
Brazil 2,635 French Mor 14 
Paraguay 127,503 T } 199 
Uruguay 2,205 Egypt 56 149 
Total 4,091,642 11,69 F h W. Africa 119% 
Europe— hana (Gold Coast 117 A% 2 000 
tceland 16,226 Niaeria 749 2A! 
Sweden 761 British W. Africa 129.976 
Norway 416,494 Madeira 24 288 
Denmark 14,793 Angola 260/22 
U. K 985 976 Port. West Africa 849 
Netherlands 1,520,962 beria 4 287 100 
Belgium ? 471 Belgian C } 513.175 
France 10,365 French Somaliland 64 
West Germany 63,058 British Africa 5 064 250 
Austria 1,25¢ Rhodes & Nyasaland 784 
Switzerland » 640 Ethiopia 2.175 
Arores 147 
Spain 1,708 Tota 2,654,201 2,350 
Portugal! &2.575 
Italy 269,492 Othe 78.080 650 
Trieste 1 635 -- 
Yugoslavia 16,291 World total 26,898,208 58,680 
Compiled by the Washington Office, Millers National Federation. From official U.S. sources 


cific soft wheat flour $6.90@7.10, 
eastern soft wheat straights $5.65%4 
6.10, high ratio $6.50@7.90; family 
$7.90 

Buffalo: There was very little ac- 
tivity in spring wheat flour sales last 
week. Some mills are trying to push 
sales at price levels offered the first 
of the month. But this operation is 


having rough going because consum- 
interested in the market 


wheat flour ended up 2¢ 


ers are not 
Spring 


Activity was nil in Kansas flour 
All of the trade is booked, and is 
just sitting back waiting to see what 


will happen. Kansas flour moved up 
5¢ 

Clears were unchanged and not as 
tight as previously. It is apparent 
that the recent scarcity has diminish 
ed, because some mills are pushing 
clears 

Cake flour was unchanged, but 
pastry advanced 5¢. There was excel- 


lent coverage made on the recent go- 


around, and consumers are out of the 
market 

Flour output here was_ sharply 
above the preceding week and above 
a year ago. Two mills put in a full 7- 
day week; one worked 6 days; one 
5%4 day one 5 days and the remain- 
ing mill 44% days 

Quotations Aug. 16: Spring family 
$7.800 7.90, high gluten $6.87@7.07, 
short $65206.72, standard $6.42@ 
6.67, straight $6.62, first clear $5.824 
6.24; hard winter short $6.17@6.62, 


standard $6.0206.52, first clear $5.72; 
soft short patent $7.73@8.08 
standard $7.14@7.38, straight $6.134 
6.23, fir $4.80 @5.48 
Philadelphia: Bakers and jobbers 
apparently saw no reason to seek ad- 


wintel 


t clear 


ditional amounts of flour last week 
and the local market continued in 
low gear. Among the factors working 


against purchasing were the lack of 


incentive in the narrowness of price 
movements and the fact that good 
coverage—estimated at 60 to 120 
days—-was accomplished during the 


sudden burst of activity a short time 
back. As a result, the transactions 
which were reported had the appear 
ance of hand-to-mouth operations 
Spring grades were particularly 
neglected as postings held at or near 
the levels reached the previous week 


Hard winters gave a little ground 
about 5¢ sack, which seemed to bring 
nothing more than passing attention 
from potential buyers. Meanwhile 


bakery sales in the metropolitan area 

are down somewhat due to numerous 

vacation closings 
Quotations Aug. 16 


100 Ib. cotton 


sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.15 
@7.25, short patent $6.80@6.90, 
standard $6.70@6.80, first clear $6.60 


@6.70; hard winter short patent $6.30 
76.40, standard $6.20@6.30; soft win 
ter nearby $5.40@5.50 


Pittsburgh: There was no interest 


in flour buying last week. Quotations 
in some instances were scanned only 
to keep track of the increases. Busi- 
ness over the widely scattered tri- 


fill-in only. Family 


same fate 


state area was for 
flour shared the 
Directions on family patents were 
fair, and picking up in other patents 
Quotations Aug. 17, carlots, cot- 
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tor Pittsburgh: Hard Kansas stand- counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 


a ~* ' ; ay “ ae gg noe “To ow he of winter wheat in SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 








t patent $6426.74, medium Ontario is now practically completed, 
$6,477 6.79 short 86.520 6.84, | first and the crop is better than average, Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
clea 6.4606.55. higl luten $6.92@ with a good yield. Growers are not lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
7.19. advertised family flour $7.95, un- rushing to sell their wheat this year, Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
tised family flour $65507.14; as many feel the price will be more aren $36.00@37.00 $ 32 se $30 +4 ” as $ 4 $0 $46 £0 ‘7 00 
pape aly ht ; : ndard midd ? 0.5 0 4 
ast ind cake flours $5.93@7.62 attractive later. In carlots the price a en AG -: 4 + 41 60 3 4 . oe 
is around $1.25@1.28 bu., f.o.b. ship- Red dog 45.00@47.00 42.50@45.00 5&1.50@52.00 64.00 
South ping point. Kansas City St. Louis Pt. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
The a — » Bran $30.75@3!.50 $36.00@36.50 $39.50@40.50 $41.00@42.50 $§ 
New Orleans: The flour business rhe buyers of soft wheat flour are Shorts 35 signe 50 41.00@41.50 43.50@44.50 46.00@47.50 
— -_ reluctant to enter the market to any Mili run 37.00 
tremely quiet during tert ne extent. There has been some buying Bran Shorts Middlings 
th most bakers and jobbers cele : ; Toront $44. 00@45.00 $49.00@50.00 $53.00@54.00 
in small quantities, but the booking oronto 
" | *klo rouge 57 Winn 34.00@38.00 39.00@4' .00 42.00@45.00 
eavy back! through 1957. — o¢ large orders is still to come, There Bi , 
, rt nage r orders “an is only limited interest in soft wheat SE 
price re ¢ ier and the new winter . a . 1 ations , 16: i e 
vheat yp more | nising, all of a ys 7 earthy Sip await heavier running time and the City: Bran $31031.50, gray shorts 
: : y ad d3.90, » In expor S, 1.4.8. »ae & eas . 
urages buyers to work On  Montreal-Halifax prospect of more substantial millfeed $36.50@37 
i cts and show little interest Winni The export movement of offerings to follow Hutchinson: Millfeeds continued to 
} , _ veg: e© expt >me . an & . . , 
guter. a wee Chalten flour has been increasing Quotations Aug. 16: Bran $32.50 show a price slump which was started 
ee eee pte ns ote slowly, and clearances for the week ‘standard midds. $33.50, flour midds, 5™© weeks ago. Bran remained un 
— ann a — ending Aug. 16 were 282,300 sacks $41.50@44, red dog $42.50@45 changed, but shorts were down $1 
—. a. ee vere wornes m ar 1 with 211,700 for the revi K ( | from the preceding week, Recent 
. co are 211, or ’ *V1- ’ > The 7 arke . 
Far flour busine \ quiet, with ous somes y mai csc oa aneas City: The milifeed market rains over western Kansas milo flelds 
ht interest in additional bookings = ii ~ i Py age he ded was not very active in the week end increased prospects for a good crop 
The | f the passing business was Wheat Agreement totals includec ing Aug. 19. Prices worked 25¢ to $1 this fall, causing some to think this 
in above were 94,000 and 60,000 sacks, = jower. with the ms | ted ‘ Lo ; 
; eps pap and the respectively Domestic trade is only tail aged — mah cage might have a depressing effect on the 
ts were not large. Cake flour SI 7 . Co re sinan for bulk middlings. Softness in the  milifeed market, Quotations Aug. 16 
ve proved Heohth acamens moderate and the short week produc- market was attributed mainly to lack basis Kansas City, sacked: Bran $31 
turers were active, with 120- ee eS retarding any accumula- of firm demand. The outlook for large 1031.50, shorts $36@36.50 
day bookings reported tion of stocks. Prices are unchanged feed grain production and the result Oklahoma City: Last week w full 
lay n 7 z 7 Om a : Li ek WAS ( 
Cette at ae Quotations Aug. 17: Top patent ant weakness, particularly in the milo toe eens Gas tae ~ a inten 
Shipp airection ine \ P 7 —_ 2 . "ore, . 1Aa vy “ p S OOK 4 8 i 
Sper seeccr ag mata . springs for delivery between Fort market, have not worked to hold ,, 1 direct . 0 ie a 
ined 1 adequate r this season William and the British Columbia prices up. Demand has come largely and directions poor rices closed 50¢ 
: , . f “ . - L. ‘ . ‘ y » OF ’ 
ones 1 hand are fairly heavy in  houndary, cotton 100’s, $5.70@6.10; from the retail trade, with mixers mgner on bran and 9 oo sewer ‘on 
inticipation of the September trade second patents, cottons, $5.45 @5.85; also displaying interest. Jobbers have shorts. Quotations Aug. 16: Straight 
Export busine . low to the second patents to bakers, paper 100’s, en reluc cause , ears $33.500034.50, millrun $364037, 
o been reluctant to buy because of the shorts $38.50@39 50 
Ameri with few inquiries. In- $4.50@4.70. All prices cash carlots. uncertainty of the market. Futures on - $38.50@ 39.50; mixed or pool 
cre i ! terest was evicde nt from the ? trading has been completely missing ae $ te her oi all classes 
liddle East and a fair pickup in sales Millfeed for several days in the past week, and Ft. Worth: The demand for mill 
\ reported. Busine was slow to . a . . ‘ feed tapered off and was quiet at the 
pe, with the exception of Nor- Minneapolis: Locally, the past week has ~ a oe ee oneal _— end of the week, following fairly ac 
wlats urchased i lot was characterized by almost a total “~UPP#es are considered adequate, «lt tive treading ¢ . : 
hich purchased a round lo spite less running time, Sacked shorts eve rading earlier, Offerings were 


lack of bulk demand and only a fair 


Orleans quotations Aug. 16, in : ‘re re dt , . _v , 
, ans quotatior 1 call for sacked millfeeds. Prices were ®&" reported to be pressing on the 


moderate and not pressing, Quota 


: s y ; P £4 5 
carlots, packed in 100 Ib. multiwall down 50¢ from the previous week market Aug. 19. Quotations Aug. 19 tions Aug. 16 burlaps: Bran $39.50@ 
papers: Hard winter bakery short pa- ’ * sacked, carlots: Bran $30.75@31.50, 4050. gray shorts $43.507-44.50, de 
. ho sustained from further losses by the “sce a ee livered T ' 
tent $5.95@6.10, standard $5.80@5.95 " ts $35.75 436.50; bran $27@ 27.50 averet exas common points; un- 
: ' fact that spotty sack demand did ‘horts $39.700°36.00; bran xet@elow, ; 
first clear $5.15@5.45; spring wheat lez t offerings by the end ‘Shorts $32@32.50, middlings $29.75@ changed on bran and 50¢ lower on 
bakery short patent $6.45@6.65, © °an UP mos’ obemnes by me ene 30.50, bulk shorts, compared with one week pre- 
tandard $6.25@6.45. first cl $5.75 of the period Aug. 16. One large mix- vious 
al re fh ” ) i! ear » . , 
5.05, high "$6.7 76.90 ("er entered the local market late in Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair oO} 
> f crit , fh Uo" ° ,) 4 “ *% ’ ’ ’ y 
c high glut - ‘ a 90; Leon the week, which helped clean up last week, with offerings ample Bran vie a 4 Millfeed sales were very 
wheat nort ent IAD “—— r , f . arke aK : '” 
: t $ 7 4 4 first ar $4 ”, offerings and permitted local mills to was unchanged to 50¢ lower. Shorts "/OW, @n the market was very weak 
tra vo k oo , 6.45: Pa. end the period in fair shape. declined $1041.50 ton. Quotations ot ts virtually no me seth ~ the = 
4 h ratio cake $6.10@6.45; in ahs » ; ,. . . ; 7 0 uuyers was evidenced during the 
There w: . » r 16, basis Kansas City: Bran $31 } 
cific Coast $6.9097.20, pastry $6.404 There was some local opinion ex- Aug. 16, basis Kansas Ci Bran week ending Aug. 19. Quotations Aug 
6 en 5 pressed that the millfeed market is ©@31.50, shorts $367 36.50 16: Bran $36937. star r rd mid : 
1.6 ‘ - - ve S60 37 andare aT 
experiencing the bearishness which Salina: Demand was slow, with $37.50 4 38! - ~ 
_ ‘ a $37.500 38.50, flour midds, $43¢044 
Pacific Coast sometimes takes over following heavy bran 50¢ ton higher and shorts $1 1.4 dog $45@47 
Seattl Pacif Nort} ' r flour bookings. Millfeed buyers, aware ton lower. Supplies were sufficient a 5 
» 4 acinc NOT Ww . , ' a $ i « if 
ee, — est mus of the need for mills to grind flour, Quotations Aug. 16, basis Kansas t. Louis: Demand for feeds was 


innit close to capacity, with a poor and the price trend steady. Sup 
d ement to the Philippines, 


plies are adequate, Quotations Aug 
ind cont ed good domestic demand 


guar aus te 'tamiy ata; SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS. tiso't’ vn switch imi” 








luesten } rv $68 cake $7.6S 
Blu ’ o ake $7.69, Boston: Millfeeds were relatively 
past $6.59, pie $6.39; 100% whole unchanged the local ar) ' 
sl + @f 98 ein 2 ‘ od _Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt rcnanged in Mu ocal market last 
ea a grana S, « racket delivery week, About the only difference in 
wheat $5.88; high gluten $7.2 . 
" a mg : Chicago Minneapolis Kans. City $St. Louis Buffalo the local picture was the absence of 
Portland: Flour bookir continued Spring family $ $6.35@7.55 $ $ $7.80@7.90 offerings of Canadian feeds, Quota 
to he fairly good it the Pacific Spring top patent 5.95@6.50 @ % re ‘ he 1 
| ir r serine Gleb ‘sohen bea > 6077 a7 tion we re nominally unchanged, with 
Northw but declinit prices on Spring short 5 99@6.09 655 652@6.72 most offerings being on the high side 
the ft wheat and cake flours were a —_ 5.65@6.40 5 8905 99 645 6.42 et of the range. Supplies were regarded 
not « ducive to purchasing in those Spring first clear 5 $5@5 85 5 137@5.52 630 682@624 as ample, with the buying generally 
tvne everal rice changes were Hard winter family 7.75 @ 4650@750 4.95@7.50 ase as ‘“ . a " ” 
- ‘ Cr Hard winter short 5.70@6.05 @ 5 52@5.62 590 6i7@eé2 “escribed as “extremely light” and 
ide last week, conforming to new Hard winter standard 5 60@5.95 @ 6. 42@5.52 5.75 6.02@6.52 held to small odd-lots, Quotations 
r) wheat onditior Quotat Hard winter first clear §.58@5 85 @ 4.70@4.75 5.10 §.72 » 7 , - ‘ . CAL ? - 
Top condi Quotations i winter short petent yr 4 1yi@sog AU. 17: Domestic bran $46.70@47 
\u 16: High gluten $7.25, all Mon- — Soft winter standard 6.10@6.46 ey 714@7.38 domestic middlings $48.20749 
tana $6.93. f{ ‘ d ¢ ‘les Soft winter straight @ 6/0 613@6.23 
on ~- ' : incy har ne r+ . . a Soft winter first clear 487@5 35 s 40 4 #0 5.48 Buffalo: Millfeed sales were fairly 
) ) ri Ue err DAKCI »/ “7 . | ¢ f @s.2! 5 5.95 on oT — ‘ ‘ . 
- pg eg Pa so aa ave flee, wate 2 5.46 By + 4 $; ER B44 + 9 good last week, with bran in better 
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JOINT PROMOTION—Geo, A, Hor- 
mel & Co. Austin, Minn, meat 
packing firm, has Joined with General 
Mills, Ine., In a half-million dollar 
promotion of SPAM and Bisquick. 
Special fagged packages of Bisquick, 
the GMI product, carry coupons 
worth 10¢ on SPAM, This marks the 
first time that this meat product 
has been couponed, Pictured above 
is one of the displays for the pro- 
motion featuring Betty Crocker of 
GMI 





this area continued to be a factor in 
a steady call for millfeed last week, 
and no relief was in sight. However, 
supplies were reported as ample, The 
Aug. 16 list of quotations showed 
bran at $46.50, off 50¢ from the previ- 
ous week, standard midds, unchanged 
at $48.50, and red dog down $5.50, to 
$64 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
good all of the past week. Supplies 
were ample to cover all needs, and 
immediate shipment was available. 
Price Aug. 16, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
poin Bran $43.504 44.50, standard 
midd $46.50% 48.50, flour midds. 
$54.500 55.50, red dog $58.50@59.50. 

New Orleans: Interest from mixers 
and jobbers was stronger last week, 
with bran and shorts prices evening 
up. Bran advanced 50¢ and shorts 
dropped 50¢, Mill offerings were 
about equal to the demand, While 
price ideas of jobbers and mills were 
too far apart to permit any great 
amount of passing business, some lo- 
cal business was transacted, Quota- 
tions Aug. 16: Bran $41@42,50, shorts 
$46 (47.50 


Memphis: Prices moved downward 
Slightly last week, except for bran, 
which remained unchanged, The de- 
mand continued slow in the Memphis 
area for mixed feed, Quotations Aug. 
16: Bran $38.50, gray shorts $44, 
standard middlings $41, in burlap 
bag: 

Seattle: Demand continued slow 
and supphes were plentiful in the 
Pacific Northwest millfeed market. 
The result was a drop of $1 ton in 
prices, with millfeed quoted Aug. 16 
at $37 ton. However, there was a 
little buying at this level, but some 
interest in future deliveries, Quota- 
tions Aug. 16: Millrun $37, standard 
middlings $42 

Portland: Quotations Aug. 16: Mill- 
run $36.50 37, midds. $43 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed during the past week. Mills 
are operating to capacity, 24 hours a 
day, six days a week, and are booked 
well into September, Quotations Aug. 
16 (unchanged): Red bran and mill- 
run $37, midds. $42. To Denver: Red 
bran and millrun $44, midds. $49. To 
California: Red bran and millrun 
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$44.50, midds. $49.50, f.0.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles 

Toronto: Demand for millfeed im 
proved the early part of the week 
but developed a draggy trend at the 
close. Quotations Aug. 16: Bran $44 
@45, shorts $49750, midds. $53@54 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Interest is slack and 
sales small. There is no important in 
crease in stocks and prices are hold- 
ing. Quotations Aug. 17: Bran, f.o.b 
mills, $34@38 in the three prairie 
provinces; shorts $39741; midds. $42 
#45. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware 
houses $5 extra 


Rye 

Minneapolis: The rye market wa 
fairly quiet last week, dominated b 
a desire on the part of most flour 
buyers to await more specific evalua 
tion of the forthcoming new crop 
movement, There was, however, a 
smaH amount of buying reported, Old 
crop cash quotations declined 5¢ a 
the new period opened Aug. 19. New 
crop offerings to date have been of 
good quality, according to reports 
from the mills. Flour quotations Aug 
16: Pure white No. 1 $5.1005.21 
medium $4.9005.01, dark $4.35 

Chicago: Rye flour sales were very 
slow, as most buyers were heavily 
booked last week during the big buy 
ing spree. Sales will probably be on 
the slow side from now until at least 
the year end. Quotations Aug. 16 
White patent $5.4175.46 
$5.2175.26, dark $4.5004.71 

St. Louis: Demand was good and 
the price trend 20¢ up for the week 
Supply is ample. Sales and shipping 
directions are good. Quotations Aug 
16: Pure white $5.29, medium $5.09 
dark $4.54; rye meal $4.79 

Philadelphia: Steady buying activi 
ty was in evidence in the local rye 
market again last week as bake! 
sought coverage against the possibili 
ty of prices continuing to climb. The 
Aug. 16 quotation on white rye of 
$5.80705.90 was 5¢ sack above that of 
the previous week, and the highest 
since early in the year 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales fell 
back last week, following the recent 
heavy buying. The only purchases 
during the period were for fill-in by a 
few bakers who apparently missed 
out on the heavy buying two week 
ago. Shipping directions continued to 
be fair. Quotations Aug. 16, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white No. 1 
$5.65 @5.90, medium $5.45 5.70, dark 
$5.10@5.15, blended $6.1606.25; rye 
meal $5.35@5.40 

Portland: Quotations Aug. 16 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10 

Buffalo: Rye prices advanced 5¢ 
last week, Buyers have made thei 
coverage in rye, and it is a little diffi 
cult to get them interested in the 
market now. Quotations Aug. 16 
White $5.95@6.04, medium $5.75@ 
5 84, dark $5.20@5.29 


medium 


Oatmeal 


Toronto: Prices remained firm dur 
ing the week, but trading was dull 
Quotations Aug. 16: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons, $5.55, oatmeal in 100's 
cottons, $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Mont 
real, 

Winnipeg: The usual summer dull 
ness prevails in the rolled oats and 
oatmeal market. Production is light 
and prices firm. Quotations Aug. 17 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.454 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65% 
6.90 in the three prairie provinces 
All prices cash carlots 
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1938, 74% of General Mills’ sales dol- 
lars came from flour; in the past 
year only 44% came from flour, al- 
though there was no great change in 
flour volume, and 56% came from 
other products. This indicates man- 
agement’s realization of the need to 
keep pace with the times 

It is estimated that nearly 25% of 
our dollar sales volume last year 
came from products which did not 
even exist ten years ago. 

Financing Programs 

In August, 1952, the board request 
ed and obtained from the preferred 
tockholders of General Mills consent 
to borrow up to $50 million for long 
term financing 

At that time a long-term loan of 
$15 million was negotiated with the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
and we borrowed $5 million each in 
the years 1952, 1954 and 1955. The 
rate was 344% per annum and the 
promissory notes were for 20 years 

To provide additional funds for 
plant modernization, increased work- 
ing capital, and expansion, General 
Mills as of March 1 negotiated a new 
financing arrangement with Pruden- 
tial to borrow a total of $30 million 
on the basis of 25-year promissory 
notes at the rate of 4%% per annum. 
In accordance with this agreement, 
the company borrowed $10 million in 
May on its 25-year note, and it will 
borrow an additional $10 million in 
April or May, 1958, and a final $10 
million in April or May, 1959 

In the light of present money rates 
it will be seen that these arrange- 
ments were advantageous 

Public Relations 

In the field of public relations, the 
Betty Crocker Search for the Ameri- 
can Homemaker of Tomorrow 
brought outstanding results, with 
more than 300,000 senior girls in 11, 
600 high schools participating. As 
evidence of our interest in agricul- 
tural education we publish The Young 
Farmer magazine twice a year, send- 
ing it to some 14,000 teachers in vo- 
cational agriculture. In 1956 we spon 
sored the 4-H dairy awards program, 
and in 1957 we are sponsoring the 
1-H food preparation program which 
will reach about three-quarters of a 
million girls. 

A new General Mills identification 
symbol was developed. It will be used 
to identify our products, plants, ad 
vertising, and publications 

During the past fiscal year, Gen 
eral Mills received several awards for 
service in various fields, including 
among others: the silver Anvil 
Trophy, presented by the American 
Public Relations Assn., for outstand- 
ing achievement in our Records-for- 
the-Blind program. The annual 
achievement award presented by Pub 
lic Relations News “for distinguished 
accomplishment” through the Betty 
Crocker Search for the American 
Homemaker of Tomorrow. An award 
resented by the American Heritage 
Foundation for “outstanding public 
service in support of the 1956 Na 
tional Non-Partisan Register, Inform 
Yourself, and Vote Program.” Just 
recently General Mills received the 
United Shareholders of America 
award for meritorious achievement in 
the field of management-shareholder 
relations, Twenty-four of our plants 
received safety awards from the Na- 
tional Safety Council 

General Mills continues to be well 
aware of its responsibilities in the 
field of public relations, not alone for 
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the sake of its business progress, but 
also to discharge its obligations as a 
good corporate citizen of our social 
community. 

This fall General Mills will again 
hold a series of regional informal 
stockholder meetings in various cities 
throughout the country. These re- 
gional meetings were started in 1939 
by James F. Bell, the founder of 
General Mills. These meetings are to 
inform our stockholders and the pub- 
lic about our company and to give 
stockholders an opportunity to ask 
questions and to make suggestions. 

Economic Progress 

As to the general business situa- 
tion, we have been on an economic 
plateau during the first half of 1957. 
The upward movement as measured 
by gross national product has been 
from an annual rate of $426 billion 
during the last quarter of 1956 to 
$433.5 billion in the second quarter 
of 1957. Perhaps half of the $7.5 bil- 
lion increase is a reflection of price 
increases. Corporate earnings as a 
whole have held up reasonably well 
Aggregate personal income is still 
rising, so there has been little or no 
contraction of buying power 

The months ahead should see a 
high level of business activity. The 
fall months normally bring increased 
movement in retail trade after slow 
summer months. Indications for the 
fourth quarter are good. When we 
come to the end of 1957 we will find 
that business, on the whole, has had 
a good year. Furthermore, we are in 
a strong economic position for the 
long pull 

Certainly, the steady upgrading of 
the American diet has been import- 
ant to General Mills. Ever since 
World War II, Mrs. America has 
been demanding better foods nutri- 
tionally and from the point of con- 
venience. In both nutrition and con- 
venience, General Mills has given the 
housewife the best in foods, proof of 
which lies in the steady increase in 
the sale of our products 

In terms of your investment, look 
at what has happened to the Ameri- 
can home menu. A decade ago the 
average family spent about $1,100 a 
year for food. Now that figure has 
risen to about $1,400. In other words, 
there has been a substantial increase 
in the amount spent on food for the 
average table during the last 10 
years 

Of course, the demand for more 
and better food runs parallel with 
the improvement in family income 
Ten years ago, the average family 
had a little over $4,000 a year to 
spend. Now the sum is around $5,800 

Actually the ratio of food spending 
to income remains about the same 
25¢ out of every budget dollar. But 
the pattern of food spending has been 
changing. Today, a substantial por- 
tion of that 25% of the family budget 
goes for foods with built-in maid- 
service, for what are correctly called 
“convenience foods.” Because Gen- 
eral Mills has consistently used re- 
search, better technological control 
and better marketing and distribu- 
tion methods, the increase in demand 
for convenience foods has brought an 
increase in our total sales. This 
means that our cake and other mixes 
are not only nutritionally superior, 
but provide excellent finished prod- 
ucts with the minimum of kitchen 
work. 

On this basis, we are confident 
that as the average family income 
increases further, our sales will also 
increase. From the general trend in 
the Gross National Production of 
goods and services, together with the 
huge capital investments in new 
plants and equipment, it seems rea- 
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listic to forecast an additional in- 
crease of $1,500 in the average fam- 
ily’s income within the next 10 years 
In fact, many conservative econo- 
mists think it probable that family 
incomes will average $7,000 by 1967 

The growing personal incomes of 
all Americans are not the only basis 
for my optimism for the future of 
Genera! Mills. The growing popula- 
tion is another reason. Every sign 
points to a jump from our 170 mil- 


lion today to 200 million by 1970. And 


we all hope they will be cake, bread 
and cereal eaters 

Along with this expected increase 
in users of General Mills’ products, 
and with more money to spend on 
their family menus, will come an in- 
crease in nutritional education, a 
greater interest in new and different 
foods and the demand for foods so 
skillfully processed that little has to 
be done to them in the kitchen. 

That means very definitely that 
any food company that hopes to get 
a larger share of this informed and 
selective market must invest heavily 


in research and technology. We have 
invested heavily and our resulting in- 


crease in sales proves the wisdom of 


that policy. And we shall continue to 
put more and more emphasis on re- 
search and technology, confident that 
in this way General Mills’ sales will 
inevitably go up in step with rising 
personal incomes and _ steadily in- 
creasing population 





nue 
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ning of the year. There is no incen- 
tive fund if net profits are less than 
9.1% of stockholders’ equity. This is 
a real incentive for increasing earn- 
Ings 

Three important acquisitions de- 
serve special attention as indicative 
of our efforts to achieve further di- 
versification. In October, 1956, we pur- 
chased Ready-To-Bake Foods, Inc., 
of Los Angeles, second largest pro- 
duce! of ready-to-bake biscuits 


Their Puffin 
expanded by 


has been 
addition of a Bis- 


line of biscuits 


the 


quick brand. This is a fast-growing 
segment of the convenience food field, 
promising potential expansion in vol- 
ume and earnings. In January we 
took another step into the medicinal 
chemical industry by acquiring Pro 
tex, S.A if Mexico. This company 
produce steroid intermediates from 
a type of yam, “barbasco,” which 
grow vild and abundantly in Mexi 
co. Protex products serve in the 


manufacture of and similar 


widely used in the pro- 


cortisone 
ethical drugs, 


duction of synthetic hormones and 
derivati which play a part in 
geriatric treatment. Now a wholly 
owned subsidiary, Protex has _ its 


headquarters in a ne plant about 


12 miles northwest of Mexico City 


As an addition to the O-Cel-O activ- 
ity we purchased Chem-O-Cel, a 
mall company manulacturing im- 


pregnated sponges in Brooklyn, Mich 


New Products 
Expanded services and new prod 
ucts continued as our keynote 
throughout the year. Four new prod 
ucts were added to the grocery prod- 
ucts Jine setty Crocker Li'l Angel 
Food Cake Mix, Betty Crocker Coco- 


nut and Chocolate Coconut Macaroon 
Mixe ind Betty Crocker Cream Puff 
Mix. In Canada two new products 
were added: the Date Bar Mix and 
Cake 'n Frosting Mix. Cake 'n Frost 
ing was so successful that we have 
recently introduced it in the U.S. The 


formula feed linge 
ducts during the 


compan 


11 new pr 


grew by 


year. The 
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most important of these enlarge our 
service to specialty poultry and ani- 
mal growers and take advantage of 
the new techniques in fat additives 
in the feeding of broilers. 

During the year just completed we 
spent $16,749,000 on plant expansion, 
modernization and new facilities. The 
major items covered a new modern 
feed mill at Stockton, Cal.; a large 
expansion of our package foods plant 
at Lodi, Cal.; greatly increased fa- 
cilities at our package foods plant at 
Toledo, Ohio; the completion of our 
new 1,100 acre Larro Research Farm 
at Indianola, Iowa; and the beginning 
of our new office building just west 
of Minneapolis. 

As we go into the new year we see 
a continuing need for new facilities 
to improve our products and expand 
our lines. This month we started up 
another modern feed plant at Fort 
Worth, Texas. Our plant in Karachi, 
Pakistan, processing guar is 
scheduled to start operation around 
Sept. 1. This item perhaps requires a 
bit of clarification. You will recall in 
1956 we announced formation of 
Habib-General, Ltd., with General 
Mills owning 60% of the stock. The 
products from this company will go 
to various European and other mar- 
kets through brokers and agents. 

We have sizable, increased cereal 
capacity programmed for early 1958 
completion. Our chemical facility will 
undergo considerable enlargement 
Our “pilot” type food plant at 
Stockton, Cal., is scheduled for trans- 
fer to a new modern unit adjacent to 
our Lodi package foods plant, which 
will reduce costs and provide better 
service to our customers. There is in 
definite contemplation a new cereal 
plant, at a midwest location to be 
selected. In our flour operations, in- 
stallation of new and improved bulk 
flour and blending facilities 
are planned this year at Buffalo. Mod- 
ernization of feed manufacturing fa- 
cilities at some locations is planned 
this year and in the future. New and 
enlarged research facilities are sched- 
uled this year at Mechanical, and in 
our new refrigerated biscuit 
tion cost-saving equipment 


for 


dog 


storage 


opera- 
is to be 


instilled at 
Charlotte 


are eCing 


Dallas, St 
Two new 
considered 


and 
locations 


Louis 
plant 


Alter a very careful study we have 


in t past month revised the organi- 
zativnal setup of our Canadian sub 
Sidiary and of the O-Cel-O sponge 
operation, These changes should help 
distribution and provide the econo 
mies which present circumstances 
seem to demand 
Factor of Inflation 

The inflationary factors in ou 
country are proving increasingly cost 
ly in our program of facility con 


struction and improvement, Inflation 
adds to the burden of providing funds 
for growth and greater efficiency 
Part of the problem arises because 
of the inequity of taxation which 
denies industry the privilege of 
cruing depreciation on a basis more 
comparable with replacement cost. As 


ac- 


facilities wear out and have to be re 
placed, we must face up to the fact 
that our depreciation reserves must 


be supplemented with new capital to 
cover the difference between the ori 


ginal cost, which has been depreci 
ated, and replacement cost. Your 
management is fully aware of the 


problem, and we hope eventually to 


see more favorable tax consideration 
given to this situation. Meantime, re 
tained earnings must help fill this 
ap 

tesearch continues to be the life 
blood of the organization and pro- 


vides the sinew for 


our growth and 
development programs. Management 
is in complete agreement with the 
research plans outlined by Mr. Bullis 
and supports to the fullest this im 
portant phase of our operations 

In all of our 
ties we are 


activi 
unmindful of our 
responsibility for long-range planning 
We have in the past year given in 
creasingly more time and attention to 
this phase of 
tinue 


busy day-to-day 


not 


management and 
We established 
long-range goals for each of our divi 
sional activities, based on our evalua 
tion of the growth of our economy 
the growth of population, the growth 
of the particular industry in which 


col 


to do so have 


25 





$3 BILLION LIMIT 
IN FOREIGN AID 


WASHINGTON — Reliable sources 
here are certain that no more than 
$3 billion will be granted for foreign 
aid to cover all purposes. This is seen 
as the best which can be obtained 
from Congress at the present time 
since some members of the House 
were holding out for an appropria- 
tion of no more than §2 billion, but 
might compromise at the $2.5 billion 
level. This can also be interpreted to 
mean that there will be no call for a 
special session of Congress after ad- 
journment, There is enough money 
in the pipeline to sustain current 
rates of spending until winter. Then, 
it is anticipated, Congress will return 
prepared to meet criticism after giv- 
ing approval to a supplementary ap- 
propriation which may come closer 
to meeting cither the administration's 
current target or the amount needed 
in the light of the then-prevailing in- 
ternational situation. 





each division operates and on future 
research developments, Each of the 
goals must, of course, be implemented 
with a specific program for its ac- 
complishment, Adequate manpower is 
a key factor in realization of any such 
a long-range growth objective, and 
we are gearing our manpower de- 
velopment efforts to take care of the 
needs of such enlarged activities 
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PILLSBURY OFFICE MOVES 

PORTLAND Pillsbury Mills, Ince.,, 
grain procurement office here is now 
located at 525 Builders Exchange 
Bidg., 320 SW Stark St., A. R. Seott 
of the firm's grain procurement divi- 


sion has announced 





LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 
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first 
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PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC, 


KANSAS CITY HUmbeoldt 3-9800 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Aug. 30-31—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Ionia, Mich.; 
sec., Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich. 

Sept. 7—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lassen Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Henry H. 
Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Supply, 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 

Sept. 8-10-—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo, Ohio.; exec, v.p., Alvin 
%. Oliver, 100 Merchants Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


Sept. 11—Michigan Bakers Assn., 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts, 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Blouwr Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 


annual outing, Port Huron, Mich.; 
chairman, Tom J. Korn, 1301 1lith 
St., Port Huron, Mich. 

Sept. 13-14—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
Park, Grafton, Il1.; sec., G. Edward 
Mehleck, 15 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 
6, Ti. 

Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Sept. 14—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson Skelton, 708 Henry 
Grady Bidg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga, 

Sept. 16-18—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Taneycomo, Rockaway Beach, 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA * CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: : One of the Best ; 


MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and4 STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 

MILLING 


KNAPPEN comany 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 














AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our millis located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
cures most of its wheat 
directly from growers, 











RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








"For SUPER Results 










r°5)¥ USE QUAKER 
’'; Mm BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 





for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicage Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Hoard of Trade Building 





SLOGAN SPECIAL 


a 


feudal 


Oklahoma Flow Mills Co 





», inkewaler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING co, 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Mo.; sec., George H. Buford, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Sept. 20-21—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H. Stark, 12 N.E. 28th, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Sept. 20-21—District 9, Association 
of Operative Millers, Winthrop Hotel, 
Tacoma, Wash.; sec., Francis R. 
Kings, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Salt 
Lake Oity, Utah. 

Sept. 21-22—Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Fort Kearney Hotel, Kearney, 
Neb.; sec., L. F. O’Konski, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 1806 Chicago S8St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 22-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec, sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 26-28—District 11, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Robert E. 
Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; sec., 
William A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Sept. 27-28—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Wooster, Ohio; 
sec., Al Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sept. 29-30—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Annual Fall Conference, Wil- 
liamsburg Lodge and Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg; sec., Harold K. 
Wilker, 5 South 12th St., Richmond, 
Va. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 1—Kentucky Master 
Bakers Assn., Cumberland Falls, Cor- 
bin, Ky.; sec., Al Wohlleb, 743 Loretto 
St., Louisville 11, Ky. 

Oct. 10-11—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Washington Duke 
Hotel, Durham, N.C.; sec., 1367 Board 
of Trade Bldg., C hicago 4, Til. 

Oct. 12-14—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade convention and ex- 
hibition, Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, As- 
bury Park, N.J.; sec., Michael Her- 
zog, Standard Brands, Inc., 48 Clare- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct. 18—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
sec., Ferd A. Doll, 22386 E. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7, Til. 

Oct. 18-19—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
Ae A 

Oct, 19-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, IL; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 2 — Seventh annual trans- 
border meeting, District 8, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Sections 6 
and 11, American Association of Cer- 
eal Chemists, Markeen Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

Nov. 11—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Silver Anniversary Convention, Ho- 
tel Statler, Hartford; sec., Charles 
Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., West Haven 
16, Conn. 


Nov, 11-12—American Corn Millers 
Federation, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., James W. Robinson, 173 W. 
Madison Ave., Chicago, Hl. 

Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
322 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
3, Tenn. 

Nov. 18-19—New England Bakers 
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Assn., Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; exec. sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 
120 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Nov. 21-22—District 138, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 
ander Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., 
James Winbush, Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Nov. 19—Open meeting of the 
board of directors, Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn., Ho- 
tel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 30—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Dec. 1—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, MI. 


1958 


Jan. 11-14—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Deshler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio; sec., Clark L. 
Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Jan. 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Hotel Claypoo, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., sec. Fred K. Sale, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 
4, Ind. 

Jan. 23-24—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., sec., 1867 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 

Feb. 1—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie, Metropolitan Bldg., 128 
S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Feb. 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Pine- 
hurst, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte 7, N.C. 

Feb. 23-25—Colorado Grain, Milling 
and Feed Dealers Assn., Shirley- 
Savoy, Denver, Colo.; exec. sec., R. B. 
Kelley, 714 Cooper Bidg., Denver 2, 
Colo. 

March 3-6—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
1, Til. 

April 7-11--American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
James W. Pence, Western Utilization 
Research Branch, USDA, Albany, Cal. 

April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

April 27-30—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 18, Il. 

April 21-23—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis; 
sec., Donald E. Eber, 689 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Clficago; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IL; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


~— 
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Acreage Regulation 
Of Soil Bank 
Is Modified 


W ASHINGTON— Modification of 


1958 bank acrt e regulations 
to remove the provision for a civil 
penalt iinst participating farmers 
exceed the “permitted acreage”’ 
est of soil bank base crops 
the farms has been announced 
the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
tu 
Under the 1958 acreage reserve 
pro a farm bank “base” 
established f participating 
In general, this base is the 
ivera 1umber of acres harvested in 
1956 and 1957, as determined by the 
farme! county agricultural stabil- 
ization and conservation committee 
In an acreage reserve agreement, a 
farmer agre¢ not to harvest more 
icres than this “‘base’’, less any acre- 
ige’ placed in the soil bank. This is 
his “permitted acreage” for harvest. 
The 1998 acreage reserve regu- 
t originally announced pro- 
ke that the harvest of more than 
th permitted acreage would sub- 
ject the farmer to both a civil pen- 
Lit f 00% of the payment which 
been made for full com- 
pl é vith the icreage reserve 
ret ent ind also the loss of the 
payment itself. Under the modifica- 
tion f ners who do not comply with 
the permitted icreage provision 
rfeit the entire payment, 
but no civil penalty ipply 
USDA officials emphasize that the 
k base provision continues 
fu effect i a nitation upon 
total production, except for the with- 
drav f the “double penalty” pro- 
if 
Both a civil penalty and loss of pay- 
nent will continue to apply for any 
farmer who harvest rop or per- 
nits livestock to raze on land 
designated for the acreage reserve, 
wv who harvests mor f the acreage 
reserve crop than hi farm acreage 
illotment less the acreage in the 
est 
we ; ’ re 
AUSTRALIAN ACREAGE 
LONDON— Australian wheat acre- 
lropped = tron i pre-wal 
f > million acres to a 1956 
figure f 99 million acre Postwar 
eld e been sufficiently high to 
offset acre e reductions 


Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN'S MISSING co. 








LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 


Hicu Grave Spring Wueat Flours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 


CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 
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BU. VS. CWT. 





stumbling block. If the USDA 
should decide to use its dominating 
power in grain marketing to force a 
change to cwt. basis, this should be 
done only after a thorough bilateral 
reopening of Uniform Storage 
Agreement negotiations. The present 
administration has implied a_ firm 
commitment that UGSA changes 
would not be made “unilaterally,” 
and this proposal would certainly be 
a major 


mary 


Grain 


overhaul 


The elevator trade in the Upper 
Midwest has had an experience now 
with handling grain by cwt. This is 


in connection with the movement 
into and out of government bin-sites 
In those arrangements there is only 
one rate pel regardless of 
whether the grain is lightweight 
oats at 32 lb. per bu.) or heavy 
wheat at 60 lb.) 

The operators 
see this arran 
own elevator 
may be work 
ment’s space 
government contract the 
uation that could easily 
the bushel concept were 


Rate 


Thus, they discount the 
gestion ol the 
change that 


cwt., 
(as 
(as 


would not like to 
applied to their 
even though it 
for the govern 
they see in this 
sort of sit- 
develop if 
lost 


rement 

space 

able 
Yet 


Problem 


bland sug- 
proponents of the 


“there has been no sug 


gestion that existing rates should be 
reduced at any point when the change 
is made to cwt 

Grain elevator people, to whom it 


is an old and 
before legislature Cc 
other rate-making 
keep rates in pace 
shudder at the 


often trying story to go 
ymmissions, and 
bodies to try to 
with today’s costs, 


prospect of having to 


wipe the slate clean and do it all 
over again, in each state and market 
area. 

If there were some obviously great 


gain to ensue—il we 
with an inefficient 
ing system where 
effected 

even the 


were dealing 
and costly market- 
economies could be 
that would be different. But 


USDA studies themselves 


on costs of marketing, almost always 
comment on the fact that grain mar- 
keting costs are remarkably low 
Competition keeps costs to bare min- 
imums. There appears to be very 
little to gain, and much to risk los 
ing, in casting aside the experience 
with a very workable system 

It would not appear to be the pro- 


per or advisable role of government 
to be heavy-handed in “reforming’ 
trade practices 


eRe e rr f re 


Canadian Macaroni 
Production Rises 


WINNIPEG Gro ilue of Cana 
dian production in the macaroni and 
kindred products industry in 1956 is 
estimated at $12,022,000 i rise of 
more than 21°) above the 1955 total 
of $9.896.000. accordir to a release 
of preliminary figures by the Domin 
ion Bureau of Statistic Salarie 
ind wages climbed nearly 7‘ to $1 
876,000 from $1,758,000 and the cost 
of raw materials 1 more than 12% 
to $6,712,000 from $5,971,000. The 
volume of macar produced in the 
year increased more than 14% to 90. 
074.000 Ib. from 78.904.000 





**Best Out West”’ 
**Red Chief”’ 








Four Top Notch Spring 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


‘Diamond DP” 


**Wheats Best”’ 
Wheat Flours 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, 
= 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Texas 
Emphatically Independent 

















The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U. BLA 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

produ of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 

















Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shep Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla, 























FOR 


*SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 








St. Joseph, Mo 3-028! 














Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


° 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


means your 





flour is checked before loading 





ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


the South” 
VIRGINIA 


The flour you order is the flour you get 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


“Finest in 


ROANOKE 


























Brand Mow Nous Aorsite 
fn Drain Buyer Avroad, 


= so FINANCING BY 


/ 


Cable Address 


WONG 
CINAT. Kansas City, Mo (y / 
OVAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY . 
10TH & GRAND + KANSAS CITY 41,m0. ire by 
leases 1913 Member Pederal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ATTENTION 
Please send me full details on your new grain export financing 

plan for grain buyers abroad by return mail 

Firm Name 

Address 

City 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


uw 


7om State 


ened 
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ANOTHER FIRST FROM THE FOREIGN DEPARTMENT AT “‘C.N."’ 


Grain buyers abroad can now arrange for extended term financing on 
grain purchases, with immediate cash payment to the seller in the 
United States. 
1 be happy to explain the particulars. Just mail the coupon, come 
r call the Foreign Department at “C.N.” Telephone: HArrison1-1721, 
Kansas City. 
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Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Leong Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


MNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














ded LLL Y 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 
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4 aera 


FLOUR 


J 
ll 


WY 


576 Grain Exchange, Mi polls 15, Minn, 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 











Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list, 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 





Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND 














1-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincolo, Nebraska 








1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-HerretsaTer Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 











gi kK. IMBS MILLING CO. ST. LOUIS, 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


MO. 








Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 


PL 48 


m page 


operation Administration, the De- 
partment of State and the Bureau of 
the Budget met for the first organi- 
zational meeting. Each agency has 
et forth its own position regarding 
the use of PL 480 funds and each 
igency understands the position of 
the other groups. 

USDA and the inter-agency com- 
mittee are working from a limited 
budget. Minimum foreign requests for 
U.S. agricultural surpluses are in 
the region of $2.5 billion. Congress 
may see fit to boost the new authori- 
zation of $1 billion to that level at a 
later date. Meanwhile, the inter-agen- 
cy committee must formulate its 
plans on the basis of what is avail- 
ible now 

That means the committee must 
compress the $2.5 billion demand into 
the billion dollar corset and begin to 
ration commodities in that frame- 
work 

At that point another factor comes 
into play; the priority of demand be- 
tween nations, with each participat- 


ing agency expressing support for 
different nations, on the basis of its 
iews on the national policy level. 


For example, the state department 
may put country X higher on its list 
for a specific commodity on a basis 
of over-all international policy re 
quirements, whereas USDA _ would 
drop that nation to the bottom of its 
list unless that requirement fell into 
the commodity grouping for which 
USDA itself has a high priority. A 
reat many groupings could come up 
when four different agencies and a 
host of commodity groupings are in- 
volved 

At this point there enters the domi- 
nating influence of the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service which has the basic 
responsibility from Congress of get- 
ting rid of surpluses 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of ag- 
riculture, has in high gear a deter- 
mined drive to end the flexible price 
upport schedules for the basic com- 
modities—corn, cotton, wheat, rice, 
peanuts and tobacco. He also wants 
complete flexibility in price support- 
ing the small grains and the non-basic 
commodities 

It is for this reason that USDA has 
issigned a very low level of priority 
for wheat, cotton and rice under PL 
180 programs for this year. Equaliza- 
tion of supply and demand for these 
crops would require a return to high 
levels of parity price support and an 
ending of controls over the acreages 
sown to those crops 

\ low priority for wheat, cotton 
ind rice under PL 480 at this time is 
een as the foundation stone of USDA 
policy and one with which other agen- 
cy representatives are unlikely to find 
disagreement 

The upshot is that dollar markets 
will have to take up the slack if ex- 
ports are to maintain their recent 
olume 

There arises a unique situation: Mr 
jenson trading with the farm con- 
gressional politicians in opposition 
and both sides wanting to end the 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 








el v estima 


CHEMIST TO PERFORM AND SUPER- 


ise analytical test in control laborator 
of large flour and feed mill in western 
Canada Give details of Ke marital 
tatu education experien referen 

minimun slary ind date vallable, Also 
include recent photograph This position 
qualifte for generous pension, insurance 
and health plan All replies will be ac 
kne ledged and treated in confidence, Our 
employee know of thi vacancy Mark 


‘ tor PrP. © Box 846, Win 
nipeg, Man 


orato 
itoba, Canada 





MACHINERY WANTED 








v 


WANTED—SEVERAL STANDS OF WOLF 
Rolls 9x30 or 9x36 What have you to 
offer? Spangler'’s Flour Milla, Inc., Camp 
Hill, Pa, 








WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 674, 
Jefferson City, Mo 





surplus situation. But each for a dif- 
ferent end result. The politicians want 
to end surpluses so that they can go 
back to high levels of support and end 
acreage controls. So with Mr. Ben- 
son. He, too, wants to end surpluses 
But he refuses to accomplish that 
goal if it merely means a return to 
the old condition where high supports 
and lack of acreage controls rebuild 
the surpluses of basic commodities 
which are now costing the taxpayer 
billions of dollars 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 
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FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE ® 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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9 f. TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


\6 








WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








“ROC?” “RBLODGETT’S” RYE wciwneer 111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 


LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

\ BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong — Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First oe Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOU 

RYE—White - Medium - Derk 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, NY. 











Established in 1912 


BROKERS 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 














“‘America’s Largest Dealer in Clears’’ Be Proud of Your Job, 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” as We Are of Ours, for 


428 Board of Trade Building 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI +4 + 
| 3 wirvan t4 the 
FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewellco FEED DEPT. 
) 


Victor 2-0786-87 * GRand 1-6952-53 


-_ ~ e 
Ref ces: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas St {f 11 Aj tt “ ’ 
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“In the Heart of Kansas” 
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UHLMANN 


Unitormity GRAIN COMPANY 


the priceless es in flour CHICAGO-KANSAS 438 | 

















1480 BOARD OF TRADE 1158 BOARD OF TRADE 
S 
ways with... 
yours always wit WE SOLICIT YOUR HEDGES 
2 





Acme-Evans Flours aaa ai 



































A eae ee VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 
COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-uP flour 
k sponge flour DIVISION 
CRACKER KING—cracker 5 : F. H. Peavey & Co. 
00% soft wheat graham 
GRAHAM KING—100% so GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour anita sie 
MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 —e 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 
— — Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 















Country-Milled 

from Country-Run 

Wheat located in 
the heart of : 
America’s foremost 

wheat producing 

section, 


INDEPENDEN' 
OWNER 
MANAGED : 


a nl 
ae 7 iP noel | 
WALL=ROGALSIY MILLING CO: | 


* Me PHERSON ’ KANGAS 9 


Paar a RY hy © ys ‘ 
ok hes ie , <5 
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(Cua MILLS, INC. a 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
2 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR “s phee 6,500,000 

,. Bushels 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR a 


CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR Ni it ma” ie f Country ond 























BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS Th P wi ' oes 
I" lL n . he erst re bs = OFFICES: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
FD ye = . ~ SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
; = ed | Ri OMAHA. NEBRASKA BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
NEW SPOKANE mith NE OF ST. JOSEPH, MO. BALTIMORE 1-1212 
THE WORLD'S: MOST-MODERN ST. LOUIS, MO. 
at Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 
MTLLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 
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—EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS— 


Bay State MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WINONA, MINNESOTA LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


: The Northwestern Miller 
For more than 80 years... : Service Program: , 


. . « The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to : 
advertisers, Developed and main- | @ The Almanack, a statistical annual | 
tained to offer advertisers valu- : 
able tools in the operation of their 


® The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 
news magazine 


@ The Library, for reference and 


research 
businesses, this traditional service : 
program is being improved and ® Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
expanded, increasing its value to : advertisers ) 


advertisers and to the industries 


® Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 
with which they are associated. 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 


needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. rine 
The Businesspaper Family Serving the p: 0 ie PTil- [ PT 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking : 
and Agricultural Chemicals 





True Nortuwestern Miter * Ferepsrurrs 2501 Wa zatea Blvd Minnee olic 5 Minn 
THe AMERICAN Baker * Mittinc Provuction y “ p ' . 
Crorure 


BRANCH oOrrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Chamber of Commerce 


BALTIMORE 2, MD 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas 


@ Southern Kegional Office, 034 Ex- 


change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














GRAIN SERVICE © 
Gvewwhere 


—w 


New York 





Louisville 


Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omahe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, 8. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 


. 

Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louls Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omahe Memphis 
Minneapolis Enid 

Galveston 
Buffalo Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 





») AREA 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Bidg. 
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To-Day’'s 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


. oe 

eek 2 ¥ ae a al rt 
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WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 





HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., seaTt.e, v.s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


IPF H.MORRIS &CO. |} reK 


N REPRESENTATIVE 





#2 beaver Street, New Yore Crry 


SUPERLATIVE 


Continues to maintain 
its reputation for quality 
and uniformity 





og 7 
5 Sat 4 « 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


SINCE 18679 
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N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. * Industrie Maatechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


thom (Flour and Starch Union, 

\ » Ltd.) 
> 

ihe ‘Vey Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 


Established 1899 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OBLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address; “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street LASG ow, Cc. 
Baca or 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO, 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “Frenne,” Liverpool 


Cable Address: ‘Tornt'', London 


(FLOUR, FEED & he ) LTD. 
62 Mark Lane NDON, E. C: 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, eaED, OORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes; Riverside, A BO Sth Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 











“Donreacn,'’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


62, Mark Lane, 
LONDON,E.C.3 


Catie Address: 











SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 

MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Flourimport” 











hELIX COHEN, N. V. 
PLOULM IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 


HhOTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Kteference: De Twentsche Bank N,. V., 
Ktotterdam 
Telex 1290 Cable Address: Felixhen 
eemsnesvens 











DONSZELMANN EN CO. NV. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgatr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 

















FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
, FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


©. L ©. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





Katablished 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 


Cable Address: “OTTOMADBEN” 





Sutherland Salesmen 

To Specialize 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

change in the organizational struc- 


ture of its sales force. Effective im- 
mediately each Sutherland salesman 


will specialize in selling particular 


types of cartons or paperboard spe- 
cialty items instead of the entire line 
of products 

To carry out this specialization pro- 
gram, Sutherland has made a num- 
ber of personnel changes within its 
office and field sales staff. T. W. 
Froon has been named sales promo- 
tion manager of the food packaging 
department. In his new position, he 
will be assisted by two specialists, 
including Paul VanKeuren, who will 
pecialize in bakery packaging. 

Eight regional sales managers have 
been appointed to provide closer field 
supervision. Among them are B. 
Broach, J. W. Brigham and H. L. 
tobertson, appointed regional sales 
managers for food packaging depart- 
ments in the East, Midwest and 
South, respectively. 


GREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


BULK FLOUR INSTALLATION 

GOLDSBORO, N. C.—The Frank- 
lin Baking Co., owners of the Maid- 
Rite Bakery of Goldsboro, has con- 
structed a bulk flour storage facility 
here of 500,000 Ib. capacity. The 
structure has four individual bins, 
each with a capacity of 125,000 Ib. 
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Sutherland 
Paper Co. has announced a major 





DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORKS5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








NAtional 2-3344-—-2-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 


FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


E. J. BURKE 


— 











Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
Boord of Trade Bidg. + Baltimore 1-0338 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4,N.¥ 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.Y. | 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC BXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle 8t. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 











PILLMAN & PH'LLIPS, LTD. 
26, COUN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 

FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘““Manve.,’’ Glasgow 














ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
urD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address; DirtoMa,"' Glasgow 


EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Hans Werle K.G. 
Mannheim/Germany, D 5, 15 
Cable Address: “EKINFUHR" 

Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exportera of Flour 

















— 


Wetablished 1886 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and MWxporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (©) 











Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Fiour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, €. ! 
Established over 50 years 








Cable Addrenss: 


Bankers: Twentseche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR §PECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 

Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A,B,C, 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Established 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘Visco” 





Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. VY 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


2) Broadway New York 4, New York 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
1566 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas 8t.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High st., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








; Br okers 


OMAHA NEI 


rh Sand 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CBREBALS 
AND CBRBAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Famed,” London 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
‘trdand Arch Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Rotterdam, Holland 
“Interest-Rotterdam"” 


Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address 


Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Cerporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








47-48 Damrak 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers Coty | from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma Poranism ney chn a terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. &8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 





CANADA'S 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS \ WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


ff taaoe | wane 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 





r 
Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


_ Mills and Sales Office 


s: VANCOUVER 


WINNIPEG TORONTO HUMBERSTONE 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 








Specialists in Mlillin 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY GREAT WEST 
CANADA CREAM 


THREE STARS 


STERLING 
UNION 








Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN, 





CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 











WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO 


LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON CANADA 


TORONTO 





a rs 





— 





=—s 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake 


Cable Address reall 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


pore ons 


MAIN TAINED 


of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








pa 





— > 4 





— 
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The index of advertisers is provided as @ service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. : 
Abilene Flour Mills Co 2 Fennell, Spence & Co 34 Lake of the Woods M 9g Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 4 
Acme-Evans Co 30 Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. Cr., Ltd 35 Rodney Milling Co 33 ' 
Acme Flour Mills Co 27 Fisher-Faligatter Mig. Co Lexington Mill & Elevator Runciman Milling Co 28 
Amber Milling Division 33 Fisher Flouring Mills Co 33 Loken & Co Ruoff, A., & Co 
Amendt Milling Co 27 Florelius & Ulsteen a/s Luchsinger, Meurs & Co Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 34 
American Association of Flour Mills of America i Lykes Bros. Steamship Co Russeli-Miller Milling Co i 
Cereal Chemists, ing Fiynn, ge M., Co. Lyon & Greenleaf Co., |r 28 Russell Milling Co 26 
Amer Cyanamid Co Fode, Troels ..... e¢isentwoes 
Ames Flours, Inc 33 DE BON TDs pcincoees ve CY he wae , daly iin 
Angell, Git. sscceseths Fort Garry Flour Mills MeCabe 6 ‘ An elderly gentleman with a shy 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc miami 21 ton © wren SO 4 St. Joseph Testing Labs young girl in tow entered a doctor’s 
Appra Service Co., Inc Fort Morgan Mills ...... wee gata” & Reid, Ltd ; Scott, Mungo, Ltd 21 office, announced they needed blood 
Arkell & Smiths sais bie Foster & Felter Co adsen, Otto 34 Sheridan Flouring Mills 27 ice, announ y n 
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Atk Milling Co ... 27 Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills . Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 144 Simonds-Shields-Theis The doctor eyed them a mome nt, 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 4 Grain Co 30 then asked, “How old are you? 
N. Vv Meelunie,"’ Amsterdam 34 Skandinavisk Mel-import 34 “ey wy ; 
Bartlett & Co , 30 Mennel Milling Co Sulth |. Allen & Go. in 28 I’m 87,” the old man replied 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 4 Garland Mills, Inc. ........ Merck & Co., Inc ‘ Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed “She's 17.” 
Bay State Milling Co , = General American MIAG Northamerica inc & Grain. Lid ‘ 34 ae - 
Beardstown Mills 26 Wonepertenen Corp. Midland Fiour Mills, Co Springfield Milling Corp What screamed the doctor 
Bemis 0. Bag Co 3 Genera! Mills, Inc Cover 4 Midiand Flour Mills, Ltd Standard Brands “Don't you realize that much differ- 
Biornsted, Asbjorn P Gillespie Bros., Ltd 21 Mid States Mill Equip. Co Standard Milling Go 2 “f 
Blair Milling do Globe Milling Co 2 Miller Publishing Co., The Stannard, Collins. & Co 34 ence in age could be fatal? 
Blake, J. H Gotfe & Carkener, Inc Milling Products, Ltd Star of the West Milling Co. 26 “Oh, well.” shrugged the old gentle- 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 29 Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd Miner-Hillard Milling Co 28 2 tel Chemicals. inc ’ . neo di igged on B 
Bowsher, N. P., Co Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co 28 Monsanto Chemical Co Stolp & Co., Ltd 3, man, “if she dies, she dies! 
Brey & Sharpless Great Star Flour Mills, Lid 35 Montana Flour Mills Co a, aly tt ag 
Brolite ¢ Greenbank, H & Sons 34 Montgomery Co., The : Stratton-Theis Grain Co 4 ¢¢ ¢ 
Brow Hungarian Corp Green's Milling 27 Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 2 Strisik. $ ¥4 4 ‘, is ait ? 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 33. Grippelinig & Verkley 34 = Morris, Cliff H., & Co Sturtevent Mill Go Sam had _ backslid again, and his 
Buhler Mill Engineering Co Morrison Milling Co a7 pastor was upbraiding him for it 
th la . a 4 oy OO as “Why didn’t you say, ‘Get behind me 
ree 2O « s 
Resrus bills, tn 4 Habel, Armbruster & Tanner-Evans-Siney Cort 34 «=§Satan’?” 
Larsen Co. ........, Tennant & Hoyt Co 2 “ : —_ 
Harris, Upham & Co Nappanee Mig. Co Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Lid I did say dem very words, par- 
Cahokia Flour Co Hart-Certer Co. . Nevionel Yeest Corp Thompson Flour Prod., | son,”’ Sam explained, “Den Satan he 
Cargill, | rporated 7 Heinrich Envelope Co Nebraska Grain imp. A Tidewater Grain Co 33 ~ ; . ‘ 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 34 = Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc Neill, Robert, Ltd Tatler Heat & Traber, 1) say, ‘All right, Sam, I'll git behind 
Cente s| Mille, Inc 30 Holland Engraving Co 28 New Century Co Toledo Scale Co Sines wa oe , ms » eae t 
Chambers, John C., Co Hubbard Milling Co 33 New Era Milling Co 16 Tri-State Mig. Co mince we bofe goin’ de same way, hit 
Charlick, Wm., Lid Hunter Milling Co. 28 Norenberg & Belsheim 34 Twin City Machine Co mek no diff'unce who takes de lead. 
Chase Bag ¢ 6. 28 Norris Grain Co 26 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co eg 4 His, Co , 26 o~ Se « 
ckerboar — ovadel Flour Service Divis . ; ; 
yee 4 tea a: Imbs, J F., Milling Co 26 Wallace ’ itosea Inc Uhimann Grain Co 30 A mother took her seven-year-old 
City Net! Bank & Trust Co 27 = {ndustriel Fumigent Co Cove 3 «United Grain Growers, Ltd 21 daughter to a very progressive, mod- 
Aaken baits, i. ¥ 14 Inter-Continental Grain Co 21 Urban, George, Milling Cx 29 : s 
Gohen' H., & ¢ Ltd 34 ~—International Mig. Co...Cover 2 ern school. Among the questions 
Sohen o., : 
Coleman, David, Inc 4 raperaprona: ng Sng 28 Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 2 asked was this one: “Are you a little 
Colorado Milling & Elev. Co 277 nversrere ror ere Oklahoma Flour Mills ¢ 26 : 4 . — . 9” 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 28 Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 3 girl or a little boy? 
Columbia Southern Chemical Osieck & Co Van Dusen Harrington Co 7 vies! . “ie 
Cort ' Yon Walheok’s Mandel MM. VV. ta The little girl answered, “I’m a 
comme + Ler ee tHe Co os Verhoeff & Zoon's Hande boy.” 
soneeneeted rem kane 8 33. Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 34 = Paniplus Co maatschappy N. V 34 Well. the teacher went on at a 
gontinenta a oe Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd Victor Chemical Works ’ da ‘ ‘ 
Corralloy sees om, a 'é Jennison, W. J., Co 28 Patchin Appraisals Vis, P. C., & Co 34 great rate, scaring the poor mother 
Soventry, Sheppare ) Jewell, L. R., & Son 29 Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., | Voigt Milling Co to death by saying the child was 
Johansen, Anth., & Co Peek Bros Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 34 ‘ Y 5a} 4 as 
DCA Food Industries, Inc Johnson-Herbert & Co Penn Vonam, Veer Co 34 psychologically confused, that she 
; . . Pf he - = . 
ogy BR es 2 eh Be ey 4 should be put with the group of prob- 
‘ mpat ap e " 
Rey, et ae Jordan, Omar Pillsbury Mills, Inc 7 wenneeae Paw 2 ce. 30 lem children, she wasn’t quite bright, : 
penenes v" oy | , 6 castecen, Bred. ge meg 5 Bane Co ere fover 3 etc. On the way home the mother | 
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Any baker who uses POLAR BEAR 


knows the reason for its quality reputa- 











tion—better baking performance every 
day. POLAR BEAR makes it easier 
to bake a finer loaf. Try it. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 








& The William Kelly Milling Co. of Hutchinson, Konsas which has a daily capacity of 


5000 cwt 


WHY THE WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO. 


USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


With a half-century of milling experience behind it, the William 
Kelly Milling Co. knows that the best grade of flour requires precise 
and uniform treatment methods. Because of this knowledge, they in 
sure that their flour is uniformly aged, and of the best color, by using 
Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the William Kelly Mill 
includes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning 
Novadelox® for bleaching. All equipment furnished has been proven 
efficient and dependable in operation and is periodically checked and 
maintained by Wallace & Tiernan so that costly shutdowns are avoided 
In addition, the William Kelly Milling Co. has available, at all times, 
skilled and experienced technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan 
to aid them in the solution of their flour processing problems. 


The William Kelly Milling Co. is only one of the many flour mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of 
these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 
flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 








25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








WAT DYOX unit in use at the William 
Kelly Mill. This unit generates and meters 


Se 


chlorine dioxide gas used in the maturing 
of flour. Fresh gos is made avtomatically 
as it is needed and the daily making-up 


of new batches is not required 





a Wel NOVADEL FEEDERS used at the 
William Kelly Mill to precisely measure 
and teed NOVADELOX for fiour color 


improvement 
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a" W.WN. Kelly, vice president watching Mr. WP Riley, 
superintendent, make oa slick test to determine the color 
of the treated flour They krow that their flours are 


whiter and brighter because of WAT Flour Treatment 





“Behind the loaf is the flour 
3ehind the flour is the mill 


And behind the mill is the wind and the shower 


23 


And the sun, and the Father’s will 


Old Grace to Say Before Meals) 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





